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Official From China 


Tue Board of Foreign Missions is in receipt of the following cablegram 
from Miss M. Clara Sullivan, one of the missionaries of the U. L. C. A. 
in China: 

MISSIONARIES WELL. ALL TOGETHER. INFORM FAMILIES. 

The cablegram originated in Tsingtao, Shantung, China, and was sent 
through the Baltimore Chapter of the Red Cross for distribution “to the 
families of interned missionaries at Tsingtao, China, to China missionaries 
on furlough or leave in America, and to the members of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the U. L. C. A. 

The Board of Foreign Missions replied: 

CABLEGRAM RECEIVED. HAVE INFORMED FAMILIES. 

From Secretary Drach THe Lurueran learned concerning the China 
field of the U. L. C. A.: 

“Still remaining in China, to which country they were assigned by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, are: the Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Rein- 
brecht and their two minor children; Miss Lydia Reich, R.N., Miss Mae 
Rohlfs, R.N., Miss Erva Moody, Miss M. Clara Sullivan, and Miss Catherine 
Stirewalt. All of these are interned in Tsingtao, and they have sufficient 
funds available for their comfortable maintenance. 

“Efforts are being made through the State Department in Washington 
to secure a second exchange with Japan, but as yet no definite solution has 
been found to this problem. It is hoped that within the not distant future 
our missionaries, as well as other Christian missionaries interned in China, 
can be repatriated.” 


Home and Family Religion 


Chicago, Illinois. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, in a special 
message to the International Council of Religious Education on “National 
Family Week,” placed the responsibility for increasing juvenile delinquency 
on the lack of parental guidance and discipline in many homes. He declared: 

“Too many homes in America are broken. Divorce, crime and bad 
example have made irreparable inroads. There is a clear indication of adult 
failure to impress on the minds of youth those principles of faith, morality 
and personal conduct which have stood the test of centuries.” 

Speaking of National Family Week, to be observed May 2-9 throughout 
the United States and Canada, Mr. Hoover said: 

“Tn this united effort of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, through 
the observance of National Family Week, these facts should be kept to the 
forefront of discussion and attention. Through the religious influence which 
can be exerted in developing and maintaining our family structures, this 
serious problem can be met and overcome.” 

Mr. Hoover believes that the home is the essential foundation of the 
democratic way of life, and that religion is necessary in the home if we are 
to continue that way of life. “Nothing,” he asserts, “exerts greater influence 
upon mankind than the vitalizing and idealizing effects of home life.” 

—International Council of Religious Education. 


Triennial Convention and Congress 


To transact the business of the organization according to its constitu- 
tional provision, the Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will meet in the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
October 2-5, 1943. The missionary program of our Church is going on in 
spite of the war. Except for the work in Japan and China, open doors 
challenge our attention in all other fields. The work of our Church at home 
and overseas demands our continued co-operating effort. 

Under the theme, “My Father’s Business,” the Roanoke Convention 
will review work of the Society during the past three years, evaluate its 
resources, re-think its program and policies, and look forward prayerfully 
and hopefully to better stewardship in the days ahead. 
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China's First Lady 


Gop’s plans for mankind have uni- 
versal application. Because this is true, 
the world is again engaged in the de- 
fense of a principle put in ‘words in 
1776, that “all men are created free 
and equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights.” But in the realiza- 
tion of His beneficent purposes certain 
individuals are outstanding. 

Among these chosen ones and in this 
century and decade of peculiar difficul- 
ties, one woman has earned, and is re- 
ceiving, the esteem due a great char- 
acter. Madame Chiang Kai-shek has 
no superior, it is believed, in the grasp 
of responsibilities, in the courageous 
meeting of great perils, and in the pos- — 
itive trust in God which her Christian 
faith provides for her. 

Madame Chiang is the third daugh- 
ter in a family of six children (three 
sons and three daughters). Her parents, 
Soong by name, were converts to 
Christianity and missionaries of the 
Methodist Church South in their na- 
tive country. The children were sent 
to Methodist colleges in the United 
States, and the youngest, Mei-ling, 
complemented her studies by gradua- 
tion from Wellesley College. 

The marriage to Generalissimo — 
Chiang Kai-shek brought him within — 
the influences exerted by this talented _ 
and trained daughter of the Soongs. 
Among these were such as are ex- 
pressed by the principles of democracy | 
propagated by her late brother-in-law, 
Sun Yat Sen. But of greatest distinc- 
tion was her demonstration of the 
power of Christ, His Gospel, and His 
grace. Chiang Kai-shek reacted slowly 
but thoroughly to contacts with the 
Bible, but in the end positively. He 
was baptized, and both he and his wife _ 
are Christians. 
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Confusion Ahead 


THE LUTHERAN does not forget that April is the month of the year 
in which the U. L. C. A. “points with pride” to its institutions of educa- 
tion. They are a fine group of agencies, whose past history reveals the 
processes by which our Lutheran Church provided its constituents with 
a well-educated ministry and at the same time demonstrated the place of 
the Christian religion in the building of character. Past generations of 
ministers, teachers, and laymen, both sensible of our Lord’s good will and 
sensitive to the needs of this western continent, have laid firm founda- 
tions which alumni acknowledge with sincere gratitude. 

To these graduates of 1943 Tue LuTHEeraN extends the congratula- 
tions and good wishes of the United Lutheran Church’s members. To 
have completed the requirements which our modern schools prescribe 
for all who enroll as students is an achievement which merits approba- 
tion. Thereby also the presumption is created that there is capacity for 
future and greater victories over adverse circumstances. “Commence- 
ment” implies expectations. 

There is always a degree of uncertainty that harasses the thoughtful 
young men and young women who are at the threshold of major decisions. 
In this year 1943 there will be more than average clouds of confusion. 
Even though the calls of the civil authorities of the United States and 
Canada involve participation in some form of military service, the choice 
of a field of activity is thereby postponed to an uncertain date. Domestic 


problems are complicated by the uprooting of community organizations, 


by the insecurity of rewards for employment. One cannot now cite with 
assurance the openings for profitable labor. 

Happy the graduate whose faith in God’s providence is strong and 
well discerned. Such young people will be confident that from each 
temptation there is a way of escape. They will seek that way by fervent 
prayer and by waiting until it is revealed, and it will be revealed. 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 


Black and White 

A soutpizeR from somewhere in 
New Guinea wrote the following 
letter to his pastor, the Rev. Lucius 
A. Edelblute, rector of an Episcopal 
congregation in New York City: 

“This morning while away from 
camp I came upon one of the most 
interesting pictures of my life. The 
natives were 
building a grass 
hut, and they had 
only the wood 
framework up. 
One black boy 
was perched on 
s\ Ze the top of the cen- 
jai oa ter support, sing- 
ing the hymn, Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today, in his own native tongue. 

“It was at first quite a shock to 
me, but I realized that he had 
learned it from the missionary. I 
looked up at him and I don’t think 
I have ever seen such a look of com- 
plete happiness on any human face 
in my life. I called up to him and 
said that he was a good boy. I don’t 
know just why I said that, but I did. 

“He looked down at me and re- 
peated a few times, ‘Me good boy,’ 
‘Me good boy.’ He came down from 
his perch and began to sing again. I 
listened, then joined him in English. 
How strange it was to hear this 
primitive boy and myself singing 
praises to our God. 

“One feels the presence of God 
more out here in the wilds of the 
world, and He alone meets our 
needs.” 


For Orphaned Missions 


AccorpInc to the International 
Missionary Council, a total of 
$440,093 was given in 1942 by 
churches in the United States to 
support foreign missions formerly 
maintained by European churches. 

The largest amount included in 
this total was $168,888 from Luther- 
ans. The Presbyterians were next 
with $68,562. 

Since the program of emergency 
aid to the orphaned missions began, 
$2,264,473 has been given; of which 
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$1,980,223 came from the United 
States. 


People Getting Lost 


Tue Disciples of Christ estimate 
that 300,000 of their church mem- 
bers have moved to defense industry 
areas in the last few years. Willard 
M. Wickizer says for the Disciples 
that “the most optimistic estimate 
would indicate that not more than 
25 per cent have established new 
church relationships since moving. 
Other persons believe,” Mr. Wickizer 
sys, “that not more than 10 per cent 
have done so. 

“This means that about one quar- 
ter of a million Disciples have be- 
come unrelated to the church since 
the beginning of the war and are 


now adrift, with high probability, 


unless something is done at once, 
that they may be lost permanently 
to the church.” 

The Disciples are organizing a 
“Victory Church Conservation Cam- 
paign,’ to begin on Whitsunday, 
June 13, and continue until Sept. 30. 
An effort will be made to enlist the 
migrant members in congregations 
of the communities where they now 
reside. 


Religion at Harvard 

Tue Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg, 
chaplain at Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College, has conducted a 
poll in Dr. Gallup’s style on the at- 
titude of the students toward re- 
ligion. 

About 400 young people were 
asked to classify themselves as 
greatly interested, fairly interested, 
and so forth. 

Twenty-six per cent of the women 
and 12 per cent of the men, reports 
the Protestant Voice, said they are 
very much interested in religion, 
worship regularly in their churches, 
and take active part in religious 
projects. 

The fairly interested who go to 
church about once a month, includes 
39 per cent of the men and also of 
the women. A third group consists 
of those who admit the validity of 


some aspects of religion, and attend 
church occasionally. This includes 
18 per cent of the women students 
and 31 per cent of the men. 
Seventeen per cent of the men and 
of the women also classed them- 
selves as definitely not interested in 
religion at all. Four men and no 
women, of the 400 interrogated, 


classed themselves as antagonistic to 


religion and the church. 

Some of the students said their 
indifference to religion is due to 
laziness. Others said they are seek- 
ing some satisfying church connec- 
tion but haven’t found it. Some 
think religion is fine for other people 
but not important for them. 


Vacation Schools in Des Moines 


Tue Ministerial Association — of 
Des Moines is talking about the 
necessity of having vacation schools 
in the churches this summer. A co- 
ordinated system of schools is aimed 
at, with at least one church school in 
every public school district. 

“We've been playing ostrich and 
hiding our heads in the sand on this 
matter of juvenile delinquency,” one 
clergyman charged. “Instead of talk- 
ing so much about the bad boys and 
girls, we should get to the root of 
the problem in the homes and make 
parents see their responsibilities.” 


Church Press and the War 


Tue religious periodicals have 
been showing the influence of the 
war on their paper supply and per- 
sonnel, 

The United States Baptist has dis- 
continued publication for the dura- 
tion. The Messenger of the Reformed 
Church has gone from a weekly to 
a semi-weekly schedule.. Some pa- 
pers, such as the Christian Century, 
appear occasionally with twenty- 
four pages instead of the usual 
thirty-two. Wartime problems con- 
fronting religious periodicals will be 
discussed next week by editors of 
church papers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Church Press 
which will be held in New York 
City. — 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


There Seems to be no end to the 
advances made in the use of blood. 
In the search for a more portable 
and more universally usable form 
of blood for transfusion on the bat- 
tlefield and elsewhere, it was con- 
sidered a forward step to remove the 
red cells and to retain only the 
amber-colored liquid plasma. That 
meant about a 50 per cent reduction 
in volume of the blood collected. 
Now it has been discovered that the 
red cells, once thrown away, furnish 
an ideal cure for ulcers, burns, 
wounds and sores. Knee joint in- 
juries, which are slow in healing be- 
cause of the unfavorable action of a 
lubricating fluid secreted there, now 
respond to the application of the 
cast-off cells in a manner truly re- 
markable. Pain disappears almost 
immediately; pus rapidly diminishes, 
and the formation of healthy tissue 
more than doubles its speed. But the 
wonders of blood plasma are not yet 
ended. In the event of a shortage of 
human plasma it has been discov- 
ered that satisfactory substitutes 
may be developed from beef blood, 
from casein, the chief protein of 
milk, or even from solutions of pure 
crystals of the essential amino acids, 
in the treatment of shock from 
hemorrhages. 


Our Army’s Special Service Divi- 
sion thought it might be well “to 
learn what were the Army’s sore 
spots.” So a “research agency” was 
set up under the direction of its 
chief, Brig.-Gen. F H. Osborn, which 
discovered that ours was not only 
“the best paid, best fed and best 
dressed army in the world,” but also 
the “best educated.” Of every three 
in the service, two are college or 
high school men—14 per cent went 
to college; 25 per cent are high 
school graduates; 28 per cent went 
to high school. The World War I 
record was—80 per cent had only a 
grade school education; 11 per cent 
went part way through high school; 
4 per cent were high school grad- 
uates; 5 per cent had some college 
training. Church attendance claims 
50 per cent of the present forces. Of 
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these 12 per cent seek their chap- 
lains for guidance in personal prob- 
lems, of whom the better educated 
are the more disposed to consult the 
chaplains. Church attendance per- 
centages break down as follows: 70 
per cent Catholic, 50 per cent Prot- 
estants (why not better?), 31 per 
cent Jews. An Armed Service Insti- 
tute, co-operating with the S.S.D., is 
encouraging the continuance of edu- 
cation in the ranks by supplying 700 
types of courses, from accounting to 
welding. Contacts are made with 
high schools and colleges to obtain 
academic credits for the correspond- 
ence work. Enrollments, at a pres- 
ent rate of 1,500 weekly, come in 
from Guadalcanal to North Africa 
and from Iceland to Natal and 


‘Panama. 


The Application of assembly-line 
technique to dental patients is the 
bright idea of Dr. C. L. Hyser, a New 
York dentist. The proposal was in- 
spired by the critically inadequate 
supply of dentists for the armed 
forces as well as for civilians, and 
has found its way into the report of 
a Senate Committee headed by Sen- 
ator Pepper. Each patient would first 
pass through the hands of a group 
of experts who would decide on the 
service needed, fill out an instruc- 
tion blank, and pass the patient 
along the line of the operating den- 
tists. A competent center, manned 
by 2 surgeons, 2 X-ray men, 8 
hygienists, 2 supervising dentists 
and 20 others detailed for the varied 
operations, would daily complete 200 
synthetic fillings, 160 inlays and 80 
dentures and bridges. A larger unit 
of 70 operators, 20 hygienists, 6 sur- 
geons and a staff of chair assistants 
and laboratory technicians could 
render complete service to 30,000 
patients each year of 300 working 
days. General maintenance would 
likely cost less than $5.00 a year per 
patient; teeth straightening and 
dental plates would cost more. By 
this mass procedure the operation 
would be robbed of its importance 
for the individual. But then war is 
... terrible. 


Ky Gulius F Seobach 


While All the credible evidence 
coming from Germany indicates that 
it is foolish to expect an early break- 
down of morale in the Reich, a sug- 
gestive rift between the older and 
younger sections of the population 
is attracting attention. The older 
citizens, with remembrances affected 
by the end of World War I and its 
aftermath, wearily, realistically and 
even fatalistically are steeling them- 
selves to accept defeat and to wish 
for its speedy coming. On the other 
hand, the young seem to be stim- 
ulated by the present critical dif- 
ficulties of Germany, and, because 
of their training in the various youth 
groups, seem to have become more 
fanatically devoted to the Nazi 
ideology and military aims. Since 
this latter group will more and more 
be thrown into the front ranks, stub- 
born fighting may be expected. Like- 
wise, because the elders will more 
largely be left at home, their de- 
spondency and consequent inertia 
will the more acutely affect the do- 
mestic situation and definitely in- 
fluence the chances of a break at 
home. 


When the chances of a permanent 
occupation of the Russian Ukraine 
were bright, a Belgian-European 
Syndicate was formed, under Nazi 
pressure, to establish an agricultural 
colony of Belgian families in that 
region. It was intended to accom- 
plish the double purpose of severing 
the root-connection of the evacuated 
Belgians with their native land and 
thus to reduce their national loyalty 
(quite after the fashion the Assyri- 
ans used in subjugating conquered 
nations), but also to provide accom- 
plished agriculturists for the lands 
that Germany hoped to hold. The 
colonization scheme has now been 
“temporarily abandoned,” since the 
Ukraine is no longer at the disposal 
of the foes that overran it last year. 
It had been lagging anyhow. The 
Belgians who were to be evacuated 
were of a different mind to begin 
with; they still stubbornly preferred 
to remain in crowded, ravished 
Belgium. 


Lutheran Leaders of College 
Youth 


FRoM approximately 250 members of faculties of United Lutheran 
colleges and from uncounted scores of Lutheran faculty men and women 
in other colleges and universities, THe LuTHERAN counts it a privilege to 
present a few typical Lutheran leaders of college youth. 

“The words of one of our songs, ‘Our fathers’ God, to Thee, Author 
of liberty,’ indicate the religious origin of American democracy. The attack, 
therefore, on the democratic way of life is essentially and ultimately an 
attack on Christianity, which is basic to it. This fact makes clear the funda- 
mental need of religion and the ideals for which it stands in the education 


of youth. 
“All institutions are seeking more and more to develop the whole per- 
sonality of youth. . . . In state-supported institutions it is frequently very 


difficult to place as much emphasis as the faculty and administration would 
like upon moral and spiritual fundamentals. The Christian college is, there- 
fore, in a particularly strategic position in these critical times. It has not 
only a special mission to perform, but a special advantage in the perform- 
ance of that mission, because of its background and purpose. It can empha- 
size without fear or hesitation the great moral and religious principles upon 
which the American Republic was founded.” 
—O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 


sylvania, where he was granted the 
doctor of philosophy degree. Since 
1904 he has been a member of the 
faculty, and for the past thirteen 
years dean. Twice during his years 
at Muhlenberg he has been acting 
president of the college. 


DR. ROBERT CHISOLM HORN, 

Dean of Muhlenberg College, 

Allentown, Pa. 

In Dr. Robert C. Horn, Muhlen- 
berg College has both an under- 
standing dean and a professor of 
classical languages whose eminence 
as a student of the Greek language 
and literature is nationally recog- 


DR. GEORGE L. ANDERSON, 


nized. Born in Charleston, S. C., 
Dean Horn is a son of the late Dr. 
Edward Traill Horn, whose family 
has served the Lutheran Church for 
five generations. 

He has been associated with Muh- 
lenberg since he entered college as 
a member of the sophomore class in 
1897. Following his graduation he 
continued his studies at Johns Hop- 
kins University; at Harvard, where 
he received the degree of master of 
arts; and at the University of Penn- 
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Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

GrorcE L. ANDERSON is a native 
Jayhawker now living in the shadow 
of Pikes Peak and teaching in Col- 
orado College, a privately endowed 
liberal arts college. His connection 
with the LSAA dates from Septem- 
ber 1922, when as a freshman at the 
University of Kansas he joined the 
group ably led by students returned 
from the famous LSAA Conference 
at Augustana College and wisely ad- 
vised by the Rev. Norman Goehring, 


then pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. Among 
other worth while things which he 
acquired in LSA circles was a wife. — 

A year of graduate study at the 
University of Kansas and two at the 
University of Illinois were followed 
by the granting of the Ph.D. degree 
in history in 1933. Professor Ander- 
son is a member of a number of hon- 
orary and professional organizations 
and the author of several historical 
articles. In addition to retaining a 
constructive interest in the student 
work of the Church he has served 
the congregation of the First Lu- 
theran Church of Colorado Springs 
and the Rocky Mountain Synod in 
various official capacities, including 
attendance at several conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


DR. HILBERT A. FISHER, 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh 

AFTER graduating from the Naval 
Academy in 1915, Lieut. Hilbert A. 
Fisher made ten round trips in con- 
voy duty to Europe. Now instead of 
wearing the gold braid of an officer 
in the Navy Department he is head 
of the mathematics department of 
North Carolina State College. Pro- 
fessor Fisher came to State College 
in 1920 and has headed his depart- 
ment since 1933. From 1938 on he 
has been chairman of the athletic 
council; he is now vice-president of 
the Southern Athletic Association; 
and recently he served four years 
on the executive board of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 

As a member of Holy Trinity 
church council, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the North 
Carolina Synod, three times elected 
delegate to United Lutheran Church 
conventions, Dr. Fisher is one of 
North Carolina’s leading Lutheran 
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laymen. He was graduated from 
Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute 
in 1911 and in 1941 Lenoir Rhyne 
College honored him with the degree 
of doctor of laws. 


MISS MAY SCHERER, 

Dean of Marion College, Marion, Va. 

Miss May Scuerer has devoted 
her life to the Christian education of 
young women. She has guided the 
development of many of the 3,000 
alumnae, and has made a rich con- 
tribution to them all. 

The daughter of the founder of 
Marion College, she has had a great 
deal to do with the formulation and 
application of those policies which 
have made Marion a distinctively 
Christian institution. One might as 
well try to form a mosaic by means 
of a typewriter as to depict with 
words the many facets of her per- 
sonality and character. She has 
spent herself in real devotion to her 
work, and has won for herself and 
the cause of Christian education a 
multitude of friends and admirers: 


DR. CHARLES G. SHATZER, 
Dean of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 
“Come,” is the response when you 
approach the door to his office. This 
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warm welcome typifies the affability, 
friendliness, and geniality which 
Dean Charles Gallatin Shatzer of 
Wittenberg College has for all those 
with whom he is associated. Pages 
would be necessary to enumerate his 
many responsibilities at the college. 
He is an understanding administra- 
tor, a resourceful scholar, a judicious 
and stimulating teacher, a helpful 
and sympathetic counselor, and a 
true friend. He does his own work 
well and is an inspiration to others. 

Dr. Shatzer joined the faculty of 
Wittenberg over forty years ago and 
has been dean of the college most of 
this time. He has been a Witten- 
berger even longer, because he en- 
tered the college as a freshman and 
was graduated in 1900. His wife and 
his daughter are also Wittenberg 
graduates. Wittenberg College loves 
Dean Shatzer; Dean Shatzer loves 
Wittenberg College. Dr. Shatzer’s 
interest in the church at large is 
typified by his term of service some 
years ago as executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s Movement and _ his 
present membership in the Board of 
Education. 


DR. HELENE HARTUNG, 

Hunter College, New York City 

In 1921 Helene Hartung entered 
Hunter College, and under the guid- 
ance of Prof. Dorothea Hess became 
an active member of the Lutheran 
Student Association. 

As a student she was an officer of 
the LSA and active in forming the 
New York Metropolitan Association 
and developing the regional associa- 
tion. During her year of graduate 
study at Bryn Mawr, she partic- 
ipated in the Philadelphia Lutheran 
student fellowship. Since that time 
Miss Hartung continuously has been 
one of the Lutheran Club faculty 
advisers at Hunter College—the 


largest college for women in the 
world. She has also been adviser to 
the metropolitan and regional LSA 
and has attended three Ashrams of 
the Association. This interest con- 
tinued in spite of a heavy teaching 
schedule and study at New York 
University for the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree which she received in 
1935. As assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Hunter College Dr. Hartung 
is one of the outstanding leaders of 
the faculty in religious and character 
emphasis in student life and train- 
ing. She is a highly valued co- 
worker of pastors and secretaries of 
the Board of Education. 


QUITE UNLIKE 


Argentina and Brazil, South America, 
Contrasted 


Two adjoining mission fields, both 
basically agricultural in their econ- 
omy, could hardly present more 
striking contrasts than Argentina 
and Brazil. Seventy per cent of 
Argentina’s people live in cities and 
large towns, while eighty per cent of 
Brazilians have a rural environment. 
The Argentinian is gregarious and a 
town dweller by nature. The Brazil- 
ian is a natural pioneer. He is not 
afraid of the wilderness and, like the 
Anglo-Saxon, he likes to live on his 
own acres detached from neighbors. 

The typical Argentinian is a white 
man who prides himself upon hav- 
ing no Negro or Indian blood. The 
Brazilian, except for the European 
immigrant, is essentially a “mestizo,” 
with African and Indian strains 
added to the Portuguese blood. The 
Argentinian considers himself a 
European and is closely bound by 
cultural, commercial, and political 
ties to Europe. The Brazilian is 
proud to be an American, has long 
since cut his bonds with Europe, and 
has completely thrown in his destiny 
with that of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Social and economic life in Argen- 
tina have hardened in conventional 
moulds which few think of attempt- 
ing to change. The Brazilian, on the 
other hand, is an opportunist. His 
eyes point to the future. He is aware 
of his country’s destiny and is alert 
and courageous enough to stake all 
he has upon a change of location or 
occupation by which he may pos- 
sibly better his position—J. Merle 
Davis in The Foreign Missionary 


Communion 


THERE are some memorable mo- 
ments in the life of this tense city 
that are flooded with the meaning of 
the Christian faith. One of these 
came recently at dusk when a splen- 
did, efficient-looking young man 
dropped into one of our Lutheran 
churches. He was visiting in the city 
before leaving on a “mission of state” 
overseas. Ahead of the long flight 
he wanted to talk with a minister. 
He told of his church background; 
of his father, who is a pastor; of his 
desire to keep his faith going strong; 
and of his growing appreciation of 
life gleaned through his many trav- 
els. He wanted to receive the Holy 
Communion—and so he did. It will 
be a long remembered experience, 
something of a symbol, too, of quick- 
ening hungers and of deep religious 
experiences being born out of this 
world tragedy. 


Congressional Record 


Axsout every available joke has 
been poked at the Congressional 
Record. When Norman Thomas and 
Heywood Broun were running for 
Congress some wit said their election 
would at last make the Record in- 
interesting reading. It remains 
America’s only unedited newspaper. 
It should be circulated more widely. 
We think paid subscriptions should 
be available. More preachers and 
teachers should read it; and many 
more business men. Each senator has 
100 copies assigned to him, and each 
member of the House 68. Naturally, 
their lists are limited. If you can do 
so, get on one of these. The best ma- 
terial on all political and social issues 
is “read into the Record” by some- 
body. There is, obviously, much 
dribble, but also reliable source ma- 
terial on practically all public ques- 
tions. And the most dependable sta- 
tistics! 


Around the Village 


THE Georgetown Lutheran Church, 
founded in 1769, has completed a 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


miniature stone belfry, located on 
the front lawn, holding what may be 
the original church bell. . . . Colonel 
Julia Flikke, first woman colonel in 
our Army history and member of 
Luther Place Church, will retire 
July first, and is now on final leave. 
... The Washington Star newspaper 
regularly announces over the radio, 
“If you read it in the Star, it’s true.” 
(Some responsibility these days.) ... 
The Gideons have sent a beautifully 
bound white covered Bible to each 
member of the Congress and Cab- 
inet. . . . Congressman William M. 
Whittington of Mississippi is one of 
the largest cotton growers in the 
United States, producing 4,000 bales 
last year. He farms between 8,000 
and 10,000 acres of land... . Plans 
are on foot to double the size of 
Arlington National Cemetery... . 
The three men of OPA who are 
charged with rationing baby food 
have eight children of their own, the 
oldest being five.... Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, organizer of the Oxford 
Movement, is in town, much recov- 
ered from his serious illness, and on 
his way South for a month... . One 
hundred twenty-one of the 531 mem- 
bers of Congress have sons and 
daughters in the armed services. 


Lotteries 


CoNGRESSMAN ADOLPH J. SABATH 
of Illinois is serving his nineteenth 
consecutive term in the House. That 
means thirty-eight years. Next to 
him in unbroken House service is 
“Farmer Bob” Doughton from North 
Carolina. Mr. Sabath is regarded so 
highly that we especially regret his 
introduction of a bill providing for 
a national lottery. We haven’t come 
to that. Lots of moral thinking has 
been done in this country since Har- 
vard and Yale were heavily sub- 
sidized by lotteries. A national lot- 
tery is just plain gambling. Enough 
underpinning has been taken out of 
our national life already without 
taking out any more. Senator Harold 
Burton of Ohio called the proposed 


lottery unsound public policy. So 
did Senator Ralph Brewster of 
Maine. Our information is that the 


bill hasn’t a ghost of a chance even 7 


to get out of committee—but make 
yourself heard if it gets going. 


Woodrow Wilson 


A’ FRIEND told of a visit to the 
White House during the presidency 
of Woodrow Wilson. Someone asked 
the scholarly President how long he 
required to prepare his eloquent ad- 
dresses. “That depends on the length 
of the speech,” he is reported to 
have answered. “If it’s a ten-minute 
speech, I will need three weeks; if 
an hour address, I’ll need a week; if 
there’s no time limit, I’m ready now. 
Name the subject.” 


"Little House" 


In contrast to the tremendous gov- 
ernment buildings and the strato- 
spheric dimensions of the new Penta- 
gon Building, is the lovely “Little 
House,” owned by the Girl Scouts 
of America. Located just a few 
blocks from the White House, this 
little two-story stucco home is used 
as an educational center for Girl 
Scout leaders and a training center 
in home-making and citizenship. The 
“Little House” has been visited by 
the nation’s notables since its erec- 
tion in 1923, and was the center of 
Washington’s recent commemoration 
of the thirty-first anniversary of the 
Girl Scout movement. 


Pigs 

Just as industry is constantly ex- 
perimenting to develop a more ef- 
ficient machine, so the research 
swine program of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is working to 
help in the development of the most 
efficient “pork machine.” We were 
reminded of this when the capable 
Minister from Denmark, Henrik de 
Kauffmann, told a group in a Lu- 
theran men’s meeting of the heroic 
fight being made by his people to 
survive the riddling of Denmark’s 
superior breeds of stock. A friend 
who was present told how a program 
of research at Beltsville and located 
near Washington, proving ground 
for the American farmer, is striving 
to add the best qualities of the Dan- 
ish Landrace pig to the finest of the 
domestic breed and so keep for the 
future the best of both.. America’s 
melting-pot idea again. 
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The Church’s Heart Warmth 


World Action's May Appeal Significant of Lutheran 


Sensitiveness to Our Lord's Will 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


LuTHERAN Wortp AcTION is more than a cause—it is essentially an 
outlook, symbolic of the mission of the church. The various phases of its 
_ministry contain nothing new. They are merely emergency treatments of 
unusual situations caused by war, administered as an addition to the 
church’s regular evangelistic, missionary and merciful work. 

Therefore its greatest significance does not lie in the number of service 
men kept in the faith, in the number of orphaned missions saved, or in the 
defense workers, refugees or war prisoners helped—important though these 
are. Rather, its success will register the warmth of the church’s heart, 
gauge the breadth of her vision and the extent of her intelligent steward- 
ship, measure the power of her resources, and test the intensity and deter- 


mination of her spirit. 

Our conviction in this matter is 
based on the fact that it takes a crisis 
or an unusual emergency to test the 
strength of any organization. We 
never know what we can do until 
we have to do it. Then there stands 
out in bold relief our weaknesses on 
‘the one hand and the strength re- 
quired on the other. It is not ex- 
treme to say that the church as a 
whole has been coasting along with- 
out undue effort in recent years; and 
it is certainly no exaggeration to 
state bluntly that its coasting days 
are over if it hopes to fulfill its mis- 
sion in the coming days. 


VICTIM OF NATIONALISTIC 
SELF-INTEREST 


Isolationism in world affairs is 
now conceded to be a deadly error; 
spiritual isolationism and provincial- 
ism in the church has long been 
among its greatest internal stum- 
bling blocks. A world-wide vision of 
the scope of the Gospel and the zeal 
to promote it at any sacrifice were 
among the near casualties of the de- 
pression, as the church joined sec- 
ular groups in the struggle to sur- 
vive economic disaster. The bubble 
of optimistic global thinking which 
followed the first World War and 
which was evident in the early years 
of the National Lutheran Council 
and the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, was readily pricked and found 
to be not very substantial when 
caught in the midst of the intense 
nationalistic self-interest which fol- 
lowed. And while many church 
leaders were heard decrying the 
situation and proclaiming anew that 
man does not live by bread alone, 
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the Christian Action which followed 
to support their words was insuf- 
ficient to demonstrate to the world 
just what man does live by. 

Now obviously the church will 
need tremendous spiritual and ma- 
terial resources to play any leading 
part in laying the foundation for a 
just and a durable peace along lines 
laid down in the Gospel. It is equally 
obvious that the church does not 
now possess them. The failure of re- 
cent Lutheran World Action appeals 
to reach their modest goals does not 
mean that our people did not have 
the means to enable us to reach 
them. Instead, it indicates that 
either pastors did not pass the infor- 
mation along or else people were not 
interested in such activities. If our 
leaders do not lead us in what is 
Christianity’s clear task, how shall 
they exercise leadership in a world 
which is not Christ’s? If we will not 
follow our chosen representatives 
when they indicate vital necessities, 
how shall we commend ourselves 
and our church to a world groping 
for leadership which is sure of its 
grounds and of its validity? Either 
alternative is a symptom of grave 
and serious weakness, and must be 
remedied before greater things can 
be done. 


APPROACHING TASKS 


For make no mistake about it, 
greater things must be faced by the 
church, and that right soon. The de- 
cision to follow our young men and 
women with the Gospel was not a 
difficult one; after all, they belong 
to us and are precious. But peace 
will come, perhaps sooner than we 


dare hope. Then tasks of gigantic 
proportions will descend upon us. 
What shall we do about the Lu- 
theran Church in Europe? Its need 
will be dire and its situation tremen- 
dously complicated. No one at the 
moment can begin to foresee just 
what we will be able to do; but it is 
evident that we will be tested to the 
limit by the sights of disruption and 
destitution among fellow believers. 

What shall we do about the or- 
phaned missions? In a bankrupt 
Europe, there can be no hope of 
sustaining them for some years to 
come; we must carry on in their 
behalf at the same time that we re- 
sume on a full scale our own inter- 
rupted missionary work. In some 
countries which will lie prostrate 
and others which will be among the 
victors, Communism, Paganism, and 
Christianity will be competitors with 
the outcome dependent upon the 
extent to which we can send men, 
supplies, and expression of our love 
promptly as needed. 


RENEWAL IN RELIEF 

Therefore let the development of 
Lutheran World Action be more 
than an emergency program of serv- 
ice and relief; let it become a creative 
process among us, by and through 
which we shall increase the spiritual 
stature and capacities of our people, 
broadening their outlook and deep- 
ening their understanding of what 
God expects of His church—building 
a huge reservoir of love and loyalty 
in our midst. It can be done if we 
take the trouble and time to do it! 
But the word now emphatically fits 
the situation. 

The whole earth is in a mood to 
listen, and longs for a saviour. We 
must be ready to proclaim the love 
of our Saviour in clear and audible 
fashion, from hearts which know of 
Whom they speak, and with voices 
that are eloquent with fervor and 
sincerity. This year’s ministry to our 
service men and women, to or- 
phaned missions and defense work- 
ers, to refugees and war prisoners 
shall be but a step on the stairs 
which ascend toward a world of 
peace and brotherhood among men, 
based on the Gospel of the Son of 
God. We shall grow stronger as we 
climb, and our vision shall widen as 
we see ever more clearly God’s plan 
being fulfilled through His Body, the 
Church. 


Like Being at Home 


Church Services — Including the Lord’s Supper — 


Uniquely Valued by Armed Forces 
By LT. JOHN BARRINGER, Keesler Field, Miss. 
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Chaplain Barringer conducting the Communion Service in a Cantonment Chapel 


“Take and eat; this is the Body of 
Christ, given for thee.” 

“Take and drink, this is the Blood 
of the New Testament, shed for thy 
sins.” 

These words spoken by the min- 
ister during the administration of 
the Holy Sacrament, bring peace of 
mind and soul to each individual as 
he or she receives the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Throughout the whole Lutheran 
Church emphasis has always been 
placed on members receiving reg- 
ularly the Lord’s Supper. We hear 
much about increasing the com- 
muning membership of our churches. 

There is no more impressive serv- 
ice in our Church than the one for 
Holy Communion, and the center of 
this whole service is the reception 
of the Holy Sacrament itself. To see 
husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, whole families gathered around 
the altar to receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ makes a beautiful 
picture. 


CANTONMENT SERVICE IMPRESSIVE 


As beautiful and impressive as 
this service is in our churches, it is 
even more so when conducted in one 
of the Army Cantonment Chapels. 
I wish you might attend one of our 
Lutheran Communion Services con- 
ducted every fourth Sunday at 
Keesler Field, Mississippi, a unit of 
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the Army Air Forces Technical 
Training Command. 

To see and hear the service is in 
itself an inspiration. A Lutheran 
service is conducted every Sunday, 
and the full Common Service is 
used. It is an inspiration to hear 
these men sing the service and to see 
them gathered around the altar to 
receive the Holy Sacrament. The 
lieutenant from Pennsylvania, the 
sergeant from Ohio, the corporal 
from California, the private from 
Wisconsin, representing as many 
different branches of the Lutheran 
Church, all kneeling side by side to 
receive in the Sacrament the Body 
and Blood of Christ for the comfort 
and relief of their conscience and for 
the strengthening of their faith. 

Often after one of our Sunday 
morning services one of the men will 
stop to say, “Chaplain, I sure en- 
joyed the service this morning. It 
was just like being at home.” Or 
perhaps another will say, “This is 
the first time that I have had an op- 
portunity to attend a Lutheran serv- 
ice in six months, and it sure made 
me feel good.” These and many 
other remarks coming from our Lu- 
theran men in the army emphasize 
the responsibility which is ours as a 
Lutheran Church to care for the 
spiritual life of our men while they 
are in the service of their country. 


> 


What I have said in regard to a 
Communion Service in the Army 
Chapel is not the extent to which 
our Lutheran chaplains go to bring 
the Lord’s Supper to our Lutheran 
men. Through the National Lu- 
theran Council every Lutheran chap- 
lain is furnished with a complete 
portable altar and communion set for 


- administering the Sacrament to the 


men while in the field. With this 
equipment the chaplain can take 
communion to our men while on 
maneuvers and while in the combat 
zones overseas. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH 
SERVICE MEN 


From the viewpoint of the chap- 
lain, I wish to give you some idea of 
the many things the National Lu- 
theran Council through the Service 
Commission is doing for our Lu- 
theran men in service. It is a serv- 
ice that no other church, Protestant 
or Catholic, has so far been able to 
match. Through the office in Minne- 
apolis come the names and addresses 
of thousands of Lutheran men. Be- 
cause they have a complete up-to- 
date register of all our Lutheran 
chaplains and service pastors, the 
names and addresses of these men 
are sent immediately to the chaplain 
or service pastor at the station or 
camp where they are located. In this 
way these men can be visited per- 
sonally, contacted by letter, invited 
to the Lutheran service, or cared for 
in some way by a pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church. Let me emphasize 
here the importance of keeping the 
Service Commission posted on the 
names and addresses of all men in 
service. This should be done by the 
pastor or some competent person in 
the congregation. It is the only way 
the Service Commission has of keep- 
ing a list of our Lutheran men in 
service. I would also like to empha- 
size the importance of keeping the 
Commission posted of any change in 
address of the men from time to 
time. This is just as important as 
sending in their names and addresses 
the first time. 


FROM DIRECTOR YLVISAKER'S 
OFFICE 

This is not the only way that the 
Service Commission has of keeping 
the Lutheran Church in touch with 
her young men while they are away 
from their home church. Often our 
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young men are sent to camps and 
stations where we have no Lutheran 
chaplain or service pastor, in which 
case they are contacted personally 
by letter from Dr. Ylvisaker’s office. 
They are sent a Service Book and 
New Testament along with other re- 
ligious material for their own per- 
sonal devotional study and worship 
and for practical suggestions. 

Need I say more about the fine 
work of our Service Commission? 
And yet much more can be said. I 
have said nothing of the many fine 
pamphlets, magazines, books, tracts, 
ete., that the Commission furnishes 
gratis to our chaplains and service 
pastors for free distribution to the 
members of the Armed Forces. I 
have said nothing of the great work 


being done in our Lutheran Service 
Centers. In these and many other 
ways our Commission is doing the 
finest piece of work ever done by any 
church for her young men during an 
emergency. 

But, you say, doesn’t all this cost 
a lot of money? Yes it does. But the 
Commission is to receive $500,000 of 
the coming appeal for Lutheran 
World Action. This great work could 
use and deserves even more. But 
that is the minimum that will be re- 
quired to keep this great work going 
for another year. What will you 
give? Our young men are giving 
their all, even their lives. You can- 
not keep faith with them and not do 
your part. We cannot, we will not, 
let them down. 


Aid for Orphaned Missions 


By GEORGE DRACH, Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, U. L. C. A. 


To my desk has come a financial 
statement of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, London and New 
York, for the calendar year 1942, 
giving in detail the amounts con- 
tributed and sent to Orphaned Mis- 
sions throughout the world. It 
seemed to me that our Lutheran 
churches should know what a con- 
spicuous part they are playing in 
this high service of world-wide fel- 
lowship and how practically all 
Protestant churches in America are 
taking some part in it. Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis in an introduction to this 
published financial statement de- 
clares: “The powers of Light are 
greater than the powers of darkness. 
... Emphasis should be placed upon 
the fact that aid to these ‘Orphaned 
Missions’ is given primarily for the 
sake of the ‘younger churches,’ 
which the missions serve. In order 
that their lights may not be snuffed 
out, these missions must be sus- 
tained.” 


A Word of Encouragement 

To encourage the appeal of Lu- 
theran World Action, which will 
reach our churches in May, so that 
our contributions will be larger than 
in any previous year, I have made a 
brief analysis of the financial report 
of the International Missionary 
Council. Under the title, “Aid from 
the United States to Continental 
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Missions,” the list of Protestant 
churches shows that through the 
Lutheran World Convention $168,888 
was contributed out of a total of 
$433,471 from all churches. The 
Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) 
through its United World Emer- 
gency Fund was the next highest 
giver in the amount of $68,652; and 
no other church contributed over 
$40,000. 

As for relief given to various lands 
and areas, of the total from all 
churches in America for Africa, 
amounting to $81,430, the Lutheran 
World Convention gave $53,388, 
considerably more than one half; of 
the total for India, amounting to 
$66,050, practically all ($61,500) 
was given through the Lutheran 
World Convention. The proportion 
for China is not quite as good as that, 
and yet $24,600 was given out of a 
total of $58,256. Missions aided by 
the American section of the Lu- 
theran World Convention number 
six in Eastern Africa, one in the 
Near East, eight in India, two in 
Central Africa, three in Southern 
Africa, three in Syria, and eleven in 
China. That surely is a fine record, 
and in itself should encourage large 
and sacrificial giving in May in re- 
sponse to the appeal of Lutheran 
World Action. 

All aid to Japan and occupied 
China has been stopped by the war. 


Support for India 


In regard to Indfa, the report 
makes the following statement: 
“The National Christian Council in 
India has accepted responsibility for 
administering aid to all orphaned 
missions, and they in turn have en- 
trusted the care of all Lutheran mis- 
sions to the Lutheran Federation. 
Full financial reports are published 
regularly in the National Christian 
Council Review; and in a recent 
issue of that magazine a descriptive 
report by the Lutheran Federation 
was published. The work of the or- 
phaned Lutheran Missions is being 
sustained with funds from the Lu- 
therans of America and Sweden, and 
missionary service is also provided 
by the American and Swedish mis- 
sions with the assistance of one or 
two British missionaries. The Na- 
tional Christian Council is provid- 
ing support for other than Lutheran 
missions out of funds contributed in 
India, supplemented by funds from 
America and Great Britain. All the 
German missionaries have been in- 
terned and are in camps in India, 
and most, if not all, of the German 
missionaries formerly in Netherlands 
India have also been brought to 
India. For all these interned mis- 
sionaries, the National Christian 
Council is also providing some addi- 
tional financial allowances.” 

For further encouragement to 
sacrificial giving in May, I quote the 
poem printed on the cover page of 
the Financial Statement: 


YE THAT HAVE FAITH 
By Owen Seaman 


Ye that have faith to look with fear- 
less eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at 
strife, 

And know that out of death and 
night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the 
heart, 

That God has given you the price- 
less dower 

To live in these great times and have 
your part 

In freedom’s crowning hour, 

That ye may tell your sons who see 


the light 

High in the heavens—their heritage 
to take— 

“I saw the powers of darkness take 
their flight; 


I saw the morning break.” 


AMONG OURSELVES 


ky Ma'egaret La f. Ievin 
What Kind of Christian Are You? 


HERE is a game that may make 
you think. It gives you a chance to 
check your own life against an im- 
personal standard. Try it and see 
how near the author has come to 
telling the truth about you. 

Answer all questions Yes or No. 
If you have three or more Yesses in 
any group, the letter of that group 
appears in the key to your analysis. 

For example, if you have three or 
more Yesses in group A, less than 
three Yesses in group B, and three 
or more Yesses in group C, the key 
to your analysis will be AC. 


A 

1, Do you pray daily? 

2.Are your prayers more than a 
repetition of set phrases? 

3. Do you read your Bible regularly? 

4, Are you aware of the presence of 
God in your daily life? 

5. Do you feel that Jesus’ death and 
resurrection have meaning for you 
as an individual? 


B 
1. Are you considerate of the feel- 
ings of members of your family? 
2. Are you on good terms with the 
families nextdoor to you? 
3. Do you get pleasure out of doing 
things for others? 
4.Do you belong to any organiza- 
tions that are concerned with im- 
proving conditions in your com- 
munity? 
Are you tolerant of other people’s 
beliefs and religious customs? 


c 

1.Do you stand up for your beliefs 
in a crowd? 

2. Would you go to church even 
though your family did not? 

3. Would you be troubled if you did 
not receive Communion regularly? 

4, Do you give as much in offerings 
as you spend on luxuries? 

5. Do you take an active part in the 
work of the church—teaching, vis- 


or 
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iting, caring for the chancel, etc.? 

If you have answered all the ques- 
tions honestly, find your own par- 
ticular key. Then look below. 

Oh, yes. Just one word of warn- 
ing. If your analysis is good, don’t 
be too puffed up. You may have 
some faults not mentioned here. If 
your analysis is bad, don’t worry un- 
less you think you have cause to 
worry. 

A 

You are growing spiritually. You 
are making the most of your inner 
life, but you are living like a hermit. 
Christianity is social as well as per- 
sonal and private. Spiritual pride 
was a sin of the Pharisees. Are you 
sure you are free from it? 


B 

You are a nice person. You would 
like to get along with every one. It 
is too bad that you are building on 
a foundation of sand. Some day you 
may have something to face for 
which none of your friends will be 
able to provide the necessary 
strength. You would do well to be 
creating an inner reserve fund to 
draw upon in time of trouble. 


6: 

You are institutionally and or- 
ganizationally minded. You like the 
limelight and live pretty much on 
the outside of life. If your religion 
were more personal it would be far 
richer and it would wear better. If 
you were a bit kinder in your hu- 
man relationships, your devotion to 
your church would seem more sin- 
cere, 

AB 

You are an adaptable person. You 
have a religion and you are prac- 
ticing it in your own small circle. 
When you come to realize that the 
world is your home town, and when 
you accept your responsibility for 


the spiritual lives of others, you can 


be a real force for good. 


AC 
You know much about the church. 
You are living a clean life. It will be 
more wholesome when you put your 
religion into practice and try to see 
your fellowmen through the compas- 
sionate eyes of Jesus. 


BC 

You are living completely on the 
outside of life. You are missing the 
heart of Christianity. Take time 
from your busy days to find out 
what Jesus meant by the fatherhood 
of God. You may find your own life 
enriched by a new experience. 


ABC 
You are a well-rounded person 
and worthy of the name Christian. 


Your rich spiritual life finds expres- _ 


sion in your contacts with other peo- 
ple and in the church. Such a life is 
bound to grow fuller and freer with 
the years. 
XXX 

It would be best for you to see 
your pastor and make an about face. 
You are missing much that makes 
life worth living. 


A Lonely Life 


A HousEWIFE’s life is a lonely life. 

Oh, not always! You are perfectly 
right. When the children are racing 
in and out all day and the whole 
family gathers in the kitchen just 
when she is trying to serve dinner, 
it is anything but lonely. 

But those days don’t last forever. 
The time finally arrives for the 
youngest child to go to school, and 
she has most of the day to herself. 

Did you ever stop to wonder what 
she thinks about as she goes through 
her daily household routine? Her 
work takes planning, but when that 
is done, she still has long hours to 
put in when no particular thought 
is needed. She makes beds, dusts 
and vacuums, washes dishes, irons, 
and sews almost automatically after 
a bit of practice. Her hands go about 
their business with a minimum of 
supervision from her brain. 

That many women have no way 
to exercise their minds is shown by 
the popularity of the “soap opera” 
on the radio. The fifteen-minute 
serial story which takes up most of 
the daytime broadcasting schedule 
is a feather-bed for the mind. It is 
a gentle anesthetic that helps the 
housewife to forget her loneliness. 


The Lutheran 


And it came to pass, while they 
communed and questioned together, 
that Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them. Luke 24: 15 


DREAMERS and men of vision lead 
the world. Two such were dreaming 
of the past and discussing the future 
abstractedly as they walked from 
Jerusalem to the near-by village of 
Emmaus in the evening of the first 
Easter Day. They did not at first 
recognize the presence of another 
who joined them along the way. 
That One was Jesus, about Whom 
they had been “questioning to- 
gether.” It was their very question- 
ings that drew Him. What had 
seemed a dream, strange and impos- 
sible, became, as their eyes were 
opened, a glorious reality. We need 
such men to blaze the trail of faith, 
out of the gloom and into the vision 
of the higher life and the grasp of 
things immortal. 

+ + + 

And he said unto them, O foolish 

men, and slow to believe in all that 


the prophets have spoken! 
Luke 24: 25 


THE war shipping administration 


has ordered that New Testaments 


with waterproof coverings be placed 
on rafts and lifeboats. The hope and 
comfort derived from reading the 
promises in the Bible while drifting 
helplessly on rafts in the wide 
Pacific has gained world-wide atten- 
tion through the testimony of lost 
men saved. When facing great dan- 
gers men discard their indifference 
and unbelief. Faith triumphs over 
difficulties, and the grace of God as 
revealed in His Word becomes a 
living reality. 


+ + + 


And they went away and told it 
unto the rest: neither believed they 
them. Mark 16: 13 

“Turn ‘blue Monday’ into a red, 
white and blue Monday,” advised 
Kate Smith in her cheersome way. 
When physical or mental let-downs 
come, ’tis better to take a day off 
for rest and recreation instead of 
going as in amnesia to “the town of 
Nonsuch” or “the city of Apathy.” 
But sometimes it takes a shock 
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rather than a “rest cure” to bring 
one back to normal. The two men 
trom: Emmaus tried to arouse the 
disappointed, “blue” disciples from 
their sadness and lethargy upon the 
loss by crucifixion of their best 
Friend and expected Messiah; but 
they were skeptical about the stories 
of the resurrection and appearances 
of Jesus until He Himself shocked 
them into definite belief and joy. 


+ + + 


And when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were, for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus came and stood 
in the midst. John 20: 19 


“Lirst has three doors,” said some- 
one. “There’s the door marked 
‘Push’ and the door marked ‘Pull,’ 
and there’s the revolving door.” The 
last is perhaps the most common. 
Around and around go the great ma- 
jority, on the constant move but 
getting nowhere fast. The world’s 
inhabitants are in a dizzy whirl until 
they have lost the sense of balance. 
But unlike the caged squirrel on its 
wheel, man is free to change his 
destiny. Through closed doors comes 
Jesus to lead out into the freedom 
of the resurrection and life eternal. 


+ + + 


Peace be unto you. Luke 24: 36 


“Tre happiness of life consists, 
like the day, not in single flashes of 
light, but in one continuous mild 
serenity.” This “calm, equable light” 
is possible only in the presence of its 
abiding Source, “the Sun of right- 
eousness.” Flashes of light shot 
across the path of the disciples as 
they received intermittent revela- 
tions of the Truth while Jesus was 
with them in the flesh; but the 
shadows came, too, darkening into 
the deep night of Good Friday and 
the sepulchral gloom succeeding. It 
was only when the Light of Life ap- 
peared that shadows ceased. 


+ + + 
And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto 


them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
John 20: 22 


SOMETHING more than peace is 
needed to transform the wor!d. 
When the risen Christ in His Easter 
greeting said, “Peace be unto you,” 
He defined the limits of His peace as 
embracing only those who are His 
true followers, and He likewise re- 
vealed the spiritual quality of that 
inner serenity as resuiting from His 
abiding presence “in their midst.” 
But this inner placidity must be 
supplemented by a positive grace 
that fills to overflowing the reborn 
spirit. “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
was the second essential message of 
enduement from the resurrected 
Lord. The poise of peace is the prel- 
ude to the possession of power. The 
gift of the divine Spirit means power 
not only to resist, endure, and over- 
come in one’s own life but to act ag- 
gressively and serve devotedly in 
the Kingdom of God and the society 
of men. 

+ + + 


Like as Christ was raised from 
the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life. Romans 6: 4 


“From the flames and smoke of 
the sinking ships of Toulon will rise 
a new France!” were the ringing 
words of the crusading Churchill. 
Rallying Frenchmen and all sub- 
jugated people to arise from amidst 
the ruins of their homelands and, 
with regained freedom, to rebuild 
their homes and institutions, is the 
thrilling urge of the hour. But more 
stirring still was the exhortation of 
the great leader of the early Church 
when in the name of the Founder of 
the spiritual empire he called upon 
the Roman and all Christians to 
arise to the supreme task of building 
a new world order. 


A PRAYER 

Mercirut Master, help us, amidst 
the perils that confront us, to put 
our unfailing trust in Thee. When 
faith would falter, undergird us with 
Thy Spirit. Give us the vision to see 
our duty clearly, and the grace to do 
Thy bidding. Save us, we beseech 
Thee, from yielding to the pressure 
of the moment, and help us to live 
in the light of the eternal and true. 
In Thy name we ask it. Amen. 
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For Marriages That Endure 


PASTOR CHARLES P. CRESSMAN Points to Home 


And Family Responsibilities 


Because of the war situation, 
many young folks will be getting 
married. Under normal circum- 
stances they would no doubt wait a 
while and the church could be pro- 
viding the education which helps to 
assure suceess in marriage. That 
means that pastors and church lead- 
ers must try in every way possible 
to impart in as effective a way as 
possible Christian teachings about 
marriage and concerning the spirit 
of love that comes from a living 
Christ. This can be done in various 
‘ways; but it must be done. 

In corresponding with the boys— 
and even the girls—in the nation’s 
service, the pastor is often in a posi- 
tion where he can help the young 
people to consider all the aspects be- 
fore entering marriage. There are 
innumerable obligations and respon- 
sibilities, certain tensions and heart- 
aches, many adjustments of an un- 
expected nature, and perhaps sep- 
arations for long periods of time. Or, 
when a young man is home on fur- 
lough, it is possible to speak together 
with the couple and in that way to 
provide understanding, help and 
growth—or education. 


PARISH INSTRUCTION 

In addition to considering the 
needs of those on the threshold of 
marriage, it is well within the prov- 
ince of the church to provide courses 
in the church school—Sunday, 
weekday and vacation—which pro- 
vide instruction for successful home 
and family living. This may even 
start with the primary and junior 
departments. Courses of this nature 
are to be found in the Children of 
the Church Series. There is no need 
to wait until a person is considering 
matrimony to begin education for 
home life. 

The young people who are still at 
home—those not as yet eligible for 
military service—are still interested 
in boy and girl relations and are still 
thinking in terms of a home and 
family life which they hope to have. 
The topics of discussion might well 
center in these thoughts of theirs. 
In addition, certain areas can pro- 
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vide conferences for the youth of 
various churches in which prepara- 
tion for successful home and family 
life is discussed even though at the 
time it is in terms of boy and girl 
relations. 


TECHNICAL ADVISERS 


In July 1937 the American Youth 
Commission called into conference a 
committee of several students of 
education for family living and re- 
lated fields to discuss the problems 
of the family and to make recom- 
mendations for educating our cit- 
izens for this important phase of life. 
We quote several recommendations: 


“Happy family living under mod- 
ern conditions is achievable; but it 
does not come automatically. It re- 
quires creative effort and education. 


“Both young people and mature 
leaders are looking to education for 
help. Youth today seriously believe 
in marriage and in the achievability 
of happy family life. They are ask- 
ing for information and guidance. 
Herein lies a major opportunity to 
make education vital and practical. 


“Plans and programs of education 
and counseling for family life are 
now springing up rapidly all over the 
country. The efforts of many diverse 
groups of educators, social workers, 
and others are now flowing into this 
common channel. Schools, colleges, 
churches, parent-teacher associations, 
youth-serving organizations, family 
welfare societies, social hygiene so- 
cieties, and other agencies are par- 
ticipating in what might be called a 
new social movement of education 
for family living. The time has now 
come for the more effective co-or- 
dination and guidance of these efforts 
and for their expansion to the entire 
population.”"Y outh, Family and 
Education—Jos. K. Folsom. 


We do not have the space in this 
article to consider the various 
courses of the many elementary and 
secondary schools, mostly in the 
mid- or far west, which are offered 
to prepare students for home and 
family life. Suffice it to say that such 
courses are in operation. In Cali- 
fornia one-half of the high schools 
give attention to home and parent 


education while in New England we 
find a conservatism that hardly per- 
mits ventures in this kind of educa- 
tion. In the east we have a con- 
servatism that is hard to overcome. 


STATED IN PERCENTAGES 


In a survey made of family life 
education in California, Lucile Tay- 
lor points out the following appre- 
ciational aims stressed by the ma- 
jority of the schools: 


“To understand the values and re- 
sponsibilities of friendship, 81 per 
cent; to develop a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the value of the home, 79 per 
cent; to realize that homemaking is a 
creative experience, 79 per cent; to 
appreciate the spiritual values in- 
volved in homemaking, 69 per cent. 


“Another important group of aims 
stressed standards—to inspire toward 
higher standards in all aspects of 
living, 85 per cent; to discriminate in 
the use of leisure time, 74 per cent; 
to erect standards for the selection 
of friends, 68 per cent. Intelligent 
mate selection was emphasized by 83 
per cent of the respondents.”—Sur- 
veying Family Life Education—Lucile 
Taylor. 


In Philadelphia two new voca- 
tional schools, the Bok and the Dob- 
bin, offer vocational training in child 
care and homemaking. There is a 
nursery with fifteen to twenty chil- 
dren in the nursery school. There 
are homemaking courses beginning 
in the fifth grade. These courses are 
open for boys, and are increasingly 
popular among the boys as well as 
the girls. 

It is evident that courses are being 
offered and selected by boys as well 
as girls in the junior and senior high 
schools. This is especially true when 
the courses are related to the needs 
of the pupils. What is being done in 
the colleges and universities, the 
theological seminaries, the legal and 
medical schools to prepare and edu- 
cate for marriage is additional proof 
of the need’s recognition. 

The Parish and Church School 
Board of the U. L. C. A. has also 
contributed toward developments in 
this field of education. In the Chris- 
tian Life Course for seniors, Life 
Problems, by Drs. Hoh and Nolde, 
is available. For the Children of the 
Church there are two contributions. 
The Christian Youth Series contains 
two numbers. For parents of small 
children the Publication House has 
“The Nursery Department Packet.” 


The Lutheran 


The Rev. Dr. P. D. Brown, distin- 
guished for his pastoral ability, has 
written a book, The Christian Home. 

Youth has a right to expect edu- 
cation that makes them not only 
socially acceptable and vocationally 
successful, but also the kind of edu- 
cation that makes marriage and 


home life a venture that is achieve- 
able. The difficulties of modern life 
and modern family life are not 
merely a temporary emergency. 
After this world conflict we will face 
new problems. Tensions will have to 
be decreased, and a unifying force 
will have to be increased. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


By GOULD WICKEY, Executive Secretary of the U. L. C. A.'s Board of Education 
and General Secretary, Council of Church Boards of Education 


THE cry of thirty years ago, “Away 
with the small college,” became in 
due time, “Away with the liberal 
arts college.” Today that cry is now 
heard as “Away with the church-re- 
lated college.” The Christian college 
need not defend its existence. So 
long as its program is distinctive 
and its product outstanding, its per- 
petuity is assured. But there come 
times when the people, even church 
people, need to awaken to dangers 
which beset the most valuable insti- 
tutions. In times of materialism and 
secularism, the things of the spirit 
are destroyed or cast aside. Such a 
day is now. And at all times it is 
desirable for any institution to study 
itself and to ask: What have I done? 
What is my contribution? 


@ 1. The church college has main- 
tained the true purpose of education. 
The industrial movement has caused 
us in education to glorify quantity, 
to mechanize procedures, and to 
over-specialize subject matter. The 
errors and fallacies of this trend are 
quite evident. The church college 
has always maintained that educa- 
tion must deal with the individual 
rather than the group, with the 
whole student rather than one phase 
of his life. Individualization in edu- 
cation has been the key to educa- 
tional efficiency and success. So the 
church colleges think more of stu- 
dents than of subjects. Their teach- 
ers share in the purpose of the Great 
Teacher who came that men might 
have abundant life. 


® 2. The church-related college has 
conserved the values of religion in 
education. The church has always 
felt itself responsible for education 
to a greater or less degree. This in- 
terest was motivated by the fact that 
an education which denies or omits 
religion and religious instruction 
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neglects the most important aspect 
of human nature. An education 
without religion cultivates the intel- 
lect or develops skills. Greece had 
great intellects, and Greece fell. 
Germany had great skills, and the 
world is witnessing the results. Re- 
ligious instruction gives integrity, 
and righteousness exalts a nation. 


@ 3. The church-related college has 
produced effective educational lead- 
ership. School boards declare that 
they would rather have the grad- 
uates of church colleges than the 
graduates of state educational insti- 
tutions. A survey in Pennsylvania 
has revealed that 145 high school 
principals representing 57 counties 
prefer graduates of the liberal arts 
college. These are better qualified 
in scholarship, personality, ability to 
get results, and progressiveness. 


@ 4. The church-related college is 
the bulwark of American democracy. 
Democracy requires an educated 
electorate with a developed char- 
acter, a sensitive conscience and a 
high conception of duty. Democracy 
gives persons the opportunity to be- 
come great individuals, not indi- 
vidualists. The church-related col- 
lege is the one American educational 
institution which professes and aims 
to be a transforming force in the 
lives of the students. It develops ap- 
preciation for the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good. It develops cour- 
age against the wrong and for the 
right. It awakens a sense of respon- 
sibility for social welfare. It stirs 
the spirit of sacrifice. These colleges 
transform the will to power over 
others to the will to power for others. 
These colleges build personalities 
who resist efforts to break down the 
fundamental principles of social liv- 
ing and endeavor to construct a 
more definitely Christian civilization. 


IF EASTER IS NOT TRUE 
By JOHN WILLIAM DOWLER 


Ir Easter is not true, 

Then toll the death-bell loud and clear, 
And usher in doubt, shame, and fear; 
For Life and Truth must fade and die, 
And happiness entombed must lie, 

If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

All hope for mortal men is lost, 

As helpless victims shipwrecked 
tossed— 

And Faith must bow defeated head 

To tragic tomb and grave’s cold bed, 

If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

Then lilies pure would never bloom, 
But die, impris’ned as in a tomb; 
And every joyful human urge 

Would sadden at death’s solemn dirge, 
If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

Then cruel and bitter cross must 
reign— 

His Sacrifice was all in vain; 

And dreary grave marks victory 

For gloomy, tear-stained Calvary, 

If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

His Life is nought but heaving breath, 
Palm branches waving herald death; 
Hosannas loud in joyful blend 

Are preludes to a tragic end, 

If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

The grave in death still holds Him fast, 

And hope, joy, faith, and truth are past; 

For Sunday’s morn brings, tearful 
gloom 

To weary watchers at the tomb, 

If Easter is not true. 


If Easter is not true, 

Then we too here at last must die, 
Entombed in death forever lie; 
And good and evil, weak and brave 
Alike must bow before the grave, 
If Easter is not true. 


But Easter morn is true! 

The tomb is burst, and Christ is risen, 

Hath burst the confines of Death’s 
prison. 

Now Death in truth can hold no longer, 

Death—how strong—but Christ is 
stronger, 

Since Easter’s dawn is true. 


The Easter song is true! 

The King in golden glory reigns 

All powerful, breaks sin’s binding 
chains, 

Atones, forgives, defeats death’s sting, 

Redeemer! Saviour! Risen King!— 

And Easter’s glorious Truth! 


Muhlenberg College *45. 


*anons He eee 


Tus month we had the rare priv- 
ilege of being present at the gradua- 
tion exercises of young women who 
for the past three years have been 
in training for the profession of 
nursing. Despite the fact that their 
environment has been mostly such 
as results from illness, operations, 
and even death, they were cheerful 
and optimistic. 

Evidently circumstances which 
are the outstanding conditions in 
modern hospitals do not subdue nor 
even subordinate the consciousness 
of power to aid and encourage fellow 
mortals in the grasp of injury and 
illness. It was announced that a con- 
siderable percentage of the young 
women are en route to service sta- 
tions where their patients will be 
casualties of the war. Doubtless they 
are aware of the dangers that they 
will thus encounter, but these have 
not daunted them. 


A Trio in Training 

We listened with appreciation to 
the “graduating address” which was 
delivered by one of the medical staff 
of the hospital. He must have made 
a deep and favorable impression 
upon the undergraduate nurses. The 
greeting and the attention he re- 
ceived from them testified to their 
high valuation of his instruction. He 
declared that their discipline had 
aimed at equipment for their calling 
in head, hands, and heart. He spoke 
at some length on the importance of 
the second of that trio, the accuracy, 
delicacy, and positiveness of the 
trained hands of the capable doctor’s 
assistant. Among other comments, 
he declared: the most wonderful tool 
in the possession of mankind are 
human hands. A definition of man 
which Carlyle framed reads: “Man 
is a tool-using animal.” The doctor 
went a step beyond that analysis: he 
had observed that mind and heart 
put to uses beyond the reach of tools 
the greatest mechanism of all instru- 
ments—our God-given hands. 

Purely by coincidence and not at 
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all by any form of logic, we thought 
of those solemn and highly protected 
rites which are institutions of the 
holy Christian Church; namely, “the 
laying on of hands” at ordinations, 
confirmations, and baptisms. One 
could write at some length upon the 
impressiveness of ordination, when 
the officer or officers of a synod place 
hand or hands upon the head of the 
ordinand while the words are said, 
“T now commit unto thee the Holy 
Office of the Word and Sacraments; 
I ordain and consecrate thee a Min- 
ister of the Church: In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” To this the ordi- 
nand responds, “Amen.” 

In sections of the Lutheran Church 
in Europe, ceremonies add impres- 
siveness to the rite when a bishop is 
inducted into office. While in Scan- 
dinavia, for example, the doctrine 
has been abandoned that bishops are 
the successors of the apostles, never- 
theless the custom has continued of 
using the hands of bishops only. In 
the cathedral of Uppsala, Sweden, in 
1925, a considerable company of 
bishops participated in the rite which 


the late Archbishop Soederblom 


GAINS OF SOLITUDE 
By WILLIAM JAMES ROBINSON 


Let me sit down and just day-dream 
By pondering the things I see; 
Finding in them a thoughtful scheme 
Prepared by one whose hand is free 
To prove He is the One supreme 
And shall be so eternally. 


Let me sit down and meditate 
Upon the grandeur I behold, 
And while I sit and contemplate 
Magnificence in sky and wold 

Let me sincerely dedicate 
Myself to Him that these infold. 


What I perceive fills me with awe 
For I discern sublimity; 

And written there I see a law 
Proclaiming gracious majesty, 
Whose scepter bids me closer draw, 

And find His grace awaiting me. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


conducted and in which the late Dr. - 
Brandelle, then president of the 
Augustana Synod, added his hand. 


The Real Factors 

One emphasizes the fact that Lu- — 
theran doctrine recognizes the call 
of a congregation and its acceptance — 
by a man declared eligible by com- 
petent authority as the essentials to 
ordination. There is no localization 
of power or grace in the laying on — 
of hands. The same or similar cre- 
dentials are signified in the rite as it 
will be performed at the 1943 con- 


ventions of the synods of the United 


Lutheran Church. The presidents of 
the synods usually conduct ordina- 
tions, but other clerical officers may 
and usually do assist by joining in 
the president’s act of laying his hand 
upon the head of the ordained. 

But were synods by some great 
catastrophe dissolved or should a 
group of Lutherans be isolated from 
the organized church, they have the 
original authority to provide for the 
orderly ministry of the means of 
grace. They can choose one of their 
number and call him by an election 
to be their pastor. Such an one could 
be accepted as possessing authority 
to perform baptisms, administer the 
Lord’s Supper, and conduct services 
with preaching. In America such an 
one could now officiate at marriages 
and certify the contract to the civil 
records. In colonial days in Virginia, 
this phase of the ministry was de- 
pendent on episcopal ordination. 
Peter Muhlenberg went to London to 
acquire that title, and John Wesley 
arranged in England to set apart the 
first ministry in the Methodist 
Church in America after the Revolu- 


tion. 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


THE LUTHERAN makes no apology 
for the prominence given in this 
issue to America’s distinguished vis- 
itor from China. On the contrary, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s position 
is one that excites the imagination 
of American Christians relative to 
the influence that may be exerted by 
her and her husband, the General- 
issimo of the Chinese armies. It is 
only a question of time, when the 
co-operation of the British and 
American military forces will bring 
to an end the six-year conflict of 
China with Japan. It is not illogical 
to hope’ that the gratitude of their 


The Lutheran 


people will make the Generalissimo 
and his brilliant wife their spiritual 
as well as their national leaders. It 
can then happen that the spread ot 
Christianity will be rapid and con- 
tinuous until the entirety of the re- 
public’s 450,000,000 souls will be 
reached by the Gospel of our Lord. 
Should such a vast conversion oc- 
cur, it will be without parallel in 
the annals of Christianity. It is true 
that great credit belongs to Monica, 
the mother of St. Augustine; to her 
prayers and patient admonitions that 
constructive scholar credited his re- 
pentance and his acceptance of our 
Lord as his Saviour and Master. 
Then there is that Clovis, king of the 
Franks, whose Christian bride, 
Chlotilda, brought him sufficiently 
under the sway of her faith to per- 
suade him to become a Christian if 
he won his battle with the Allemani. 
We quote, “He prayed to Jesus 
Christ for aid after having first called 
upon his own gods, and promised, in 
case of victory, to submit to bap- 
tism together with his warriors. . 
On Christmas in the year 496, he 
descended from the cathedral of 
Rheims into the baptismal basin and 
3,000 of his warriors followed him.” 
But the Methodist training which 
the parents of Madame Chiang and 
she herself received at schools in 
China and in America went beyond 
the sort of conversion that satisfied 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
France prior to the~ Reformation. 
“After having prostrated themselves 
before the tomb of some holy martyr 
or confessor,” we quote from Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church; 
“after having distinguished them- 
selves by the choice of an irreproach- 
able bishop; after having listened to 
the voice of a pontiff or monk, we 
see them sometimes in outbreaks of 
fury, sometimes by cold-blooded 
cruelties, give full course to the evil 
instincts of their savage nature.” 
The addresses delivered by the 
“most influential woman in our 
time” contained bases for merciful 
treatment of the foes of democracy 
that are more Christian than some 
of the proposals of countries less 
harassed and more Christian in en- 
vironment and long traditions. Of all 
the proponents of a just and per- 
manent peace, we place this long- 
suffering lady among those of great- 
est wisdom and vision. Her advice, 
if followed, means a better world. 
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EVENING PRAYER 
By NATALIE PRICE BOCK 


At eventide, when work is done, 

I pray to Thee, Thou Restful One. 

First my thanks for boundless grace 

Which strengthens me, all trials to face. 

Thou art with nameless blessings free; 

Lord, help me more like Thee to be. 

Teach me, my Saviour and my King 

Evermore Thy praise to sing. 

Forgive me when I strayed today 

Off of Thy path—the only Way. 

Forgive me, if a heart I bled 

Through thought, or deed, or word un- 
said. 

Jesus! All praise to Thee this night— 

And may I ever walk aright. Amen. 


Germantown, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEACE 


WE listened with an emotion more 

nearly astonishment than anything 
else when we heard the addresses of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek at Madi- 
son Square Garden and on the 
Pacific coast on the eve of her de- 
parture from the United States. It 
was not that she offered terms of 
settlement that cannot be derived 
from the President’s four freedoms 
and from the Atlantic Charter’s 
paragraphs. But the Chinese leaders 
(we assume that Generalissimo is in 
accord with the ideas of his wife) 
have apparently a factor of faith in 
their attitude toward their foes; 
they deem it safe to stop short of 
annihilation in order to make this 
the last resort to war. 
’ We personally cannot discern a 
place for the church in the approach- 
ing negotiations for peace to which 
the church in its corporate form can 
accept an invitation. Certainly one 
group of churchmen, the Roman 
Catholic, will seek representation. 
They indicated a desire that the 
Vatican should provide a delegate at 
Versailles. They have begun earlier 
to plan a similar request at the next 
conference for international peace. 
Furthermore, on the basis of num- 
bers, distribution, and diplomatic ef- 
ficiency, appointees designated by 
the pope would be equal to any that 
any Protestant denomination, or all 
of them combined, could name and 
authorize. The Church of Rome has 
twice the total membership of the 
combined Protestant communions. 
(In these figures the numerical 
strength of the Eastern Catholic and 
some smaller organizations of Chris- 
tians is omitted.) 


But the Roman hierarchy should 
be denied participation for three rea- 
sons, the first of which is its inability 
to overlook its own selfish interests 
in any negotiations to which it is a 
party. The proof of this assertion 
appears in the governments of Spain 
and of Austria prior to the latter’s 
absorption into the Reich. Rome’s 
principles of organization are pri- 
marily allergic to democracy. This 
can be observed in the United States 
where policies of education, social 
rights, and even domestic contracts 
are involved. 

In the second place, the church in 
its organized form does not belong 
where nations as such are engaged 
in adjustments of civic rights. There 
must be an area of commonly ac- 
cepted tenets for any conference. As 
“the powers that be” the United Na- 
tions can evaluate damages, terri- 
torial rights, forms of government, 
and the solution of secular problems. 
Agreement upon a new social order 
is thinkable, but not the establish- 
ment of a new religion (a com- 
posite). A democracy will not ex- 
pect a new ecclesiastical regime, the 
propagandists for church union not- 
withstanding. 

And in the third place the Chris- 
tian religion will not give the place 
to force that secular social order 
must have for continuance. A great 
deal of criticism has been advanced 
relative to the failure of the League 
of Nations, and America is com- 
monly the target of abuse. But the 
Wilson principle of an adequate in- 
ternational police force was rejected 
at Versailles and the pact was thus 
rendered helpless. The Pact of Paris 
was in truth only a piece of paper. 
There must be a power if privilege 
is to be maintained. So far only mil- 
itary force has proved itself the re- 
liable prop of government. Ob- 
viously we do not desire a return of 


.the church state such as had its 


armed legions in the pre-Reforma- 
tion centuries. 

What the church can do is to 
promulgate the principles of a just 
and permanent peace when its mem- 
bers equip themselves to exert an 
intelligent influence as citizens. As 
members of communities, as voters, 
and as the constituents of Congress- 
men, they can exert influence that 
will not contribute to ecclesiastical 
tyranny nor oppose the extension of 
a better social order. 
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AT WORK AS APOSTLES 


Excerpts From the Apostolic Records of Peter and John 
Acts 2: 37-41; 3: 1-8; 4: 13, 18-21. The Sunday School Lesson for May 9 


Tren days are not a long period of time when measured in terms of the 
calendar, but in the development of God’s plan of redemption they are an 
epoch. A ten-day interval divides the date of our Lord’s Ascension from 
the day of Pentecost. An epoch is discerned when we realize that in that 
short period the plan of redemption moved forward from a status of personal 
contacts between our Lord and His disciples to the era of spirit-inspired 
proclamation by and testimony of witnesses. It is a marvel of divine trust 
of which the parallel is a valuation of human beings. God made those whom 


Jesus died to save the agents for es- 
tablishing His kingdom of heaven. One 
of these men in a very simple way de- 
scribed this period which is the begin- 
ning of the holy Christian Church. It 
was Luke, the beloved physician, the 
companion of St. Paul on at least some 
of that great apostle’s missionary jour- 
neys, and undoubtedly one who pos- 
sessed the gifts of a historian. 


A Convincing Speech 

On the fiftieth day after the resur- 
rection of our Lord, a feast day among 
the Jews, Peter and John followed 
their custom and went up to the Tem- 
ple for their morning worship. The 
miracle of the tongues as of flame and 
the sound as of a mighty wind marked 
a great event in their relationships to 
God. Peter, in a discourse delivered, 
we assume, on the great platform of 
the Temple, interpreted the occurrence 
to the multitude that gathered around 
him when he rose up to speak. He in- 
troduced his speech with a quotation 
from Joel, one of the Jewish prophets, 
with whose writings the people were 
doubtless familiar. On the basis of 
prophecy and by references to miracles, 
wonders, and signs which were per- 
formed while Jesus was among them, 
Peter declared that the Man Whom 
they had crucified, was He Whom Israel 
had long expected as their Messiah. 


Peter said (Moffatt’s translation is | 


quoted): “This Jesus, betrayed in the 
predestined course of God’s deliberate 
purpose, you got wicked men to nail 
to the cross and murder; but God 
raised him by checking the pangs of 
death. Death could not hold him.” His 
discourse was concluded with the para- 
graph (again we quote Moffatt): “So 
let all the house of Israel understand 
beyond a doubt that God has made him 
both Lord and Christ, this very Jesus 
whom you have crucified.” The dis- 
course was convincingly addressed to 
persons familiar with the covenant of 
the law. 
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"What Shall We Do?" 


Luke has recorded for us, and for all 
generations to whom the Gospel is 
taken, the effect of Peter’s sermon: 
“When they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
Peter’s answer was brief and practical: 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is stated that 3,000 made confes- 
sion of their desire to become follow- 
ers of Christ in connection with this 
discourse of Peter. It is interesting to 
observe that their baptism promptly 
followed their confession of faith. 
There was no requirement in the na- 
ture of a penance assigned them, nor 
was there a prolonged series of studies 
by which they could be fitted for re- 
pentance. There was no confession of 
the sins committed in the past. That 
which comprised the action of repent- 
ance consisted positively in their ac- 
ceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and leader. 

This shift in loyalty from the alle- 
giance which they had had in the past, 
which had centered upon the acknowl- 
edgment of the law as given by Moses 
and in the performance of the rites 
prescribed by the religious customs of 
the Jews of their day, was replaced by 
the obedience which proceeded from 
divine grace and from learning through 
the testimony of apostles and disciples 
what Jesus had said and done. Repent- 
ance has its background of regrets, but 
its foreground is joy. It is not a form 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 3-9 
M. Peter Wins Converts. Acts 2: 37-41. 
T. At the Beautiful Gate. Acts 3: 1-10. 
W. The Boldness of Peter and John. Acts 4: 


Th, Peter’s Healing Ministry. Acts 5; 12-16, 
F. Peter and John Praying. Acts 8: 14-17. 
Sat. Peter and Dorcas. Acts 9: 32-41. 

S. Peter, a Gospel Pioneer. Acts 10: 44-48, 


Ky Nathan F. Melhorn 


of penance to exchange the life in the 
world for that which is enjoyed under 
the guidance of God’s Word and with 
the help of God’s grace. 


A Miracle Performed 

This ministration of Peter and John 
and the remainder of apostles and dis- ~ 
ciples was not entirely one of proclaim- 
ing what they had heard and seen while 
the companions of Christ. Where there 
was occasion to give specific emphasis 
to the power of God, and where the 
authority of the witnesses would be- — 
come beyond question by action in the 
class of miracles, those who were the 
messengers were enabled to perform 
them. For example, not long after this 
day of Pentecost, on which Peter had 
preached so convincingly, he and John, 
en route to the Temple at the hour of 
prayer, encountered a man lame from 
birth at the gate of the Temple. The 
man was a beggar, and as such he 
asked for alms. He received instead 
the healing of his disease and ceased to 
be a cripple. This display of super- 
human power answered the most in- 
tense desire of a poor human being, 
and at the same time it demonstrated 
the authority of Peter and John in their 
testimony concerning Christ and the 
way of salvation. 


A Challenge 


Naturally the occurrences on the 
Temple porch, of which the preaching 
of Peter and his companions was the 
focal point, soon attracted the attention 
of the Jewish authorities. They chose 
the only method of suppression which 
evil-minded, self-centered, and unwise 
persons choose, which is to silence those 
who bear witness to an unpalatable 
truth, It is strange that men who are 
leaders in the performance of evil seem 
difficult to convince of the advantages 
of forsaking their way of life and en- - 
tering upon a better one. All that the 
officials of Jerusalem could think of 
doing when the knowledge reached 
them of the effects of Peter’s and John’s 
preaching was to order them to be 
silent. The command was refused, and 
Peter expressed the principle which at 
once became basic in human conduct 
with reference to the proclamation of 
the Gospel and the worship of God in 
the name of Jesus Christ: “Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye. For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” 


The Lutheran 
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THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky nos John Teaver 
FOR MOTHER’S DAY — Christ's Mother and Mine 


Luke 1: 26-38 


“Tue character of Mary is distinctly sketched in the Gospels, yet not 
with such fulness of detail as we might desire or expect; but the very 
delicacy of the touches seems to mark as genuine the portrait which has 
been produced. In it has been detected every one of the full complement 
of human virtues, so that Mary has been regarded as the bright and con- 
summate flower of womanhood. Conspicuous among these virtues are her 
piety, her purity, her patient submission, and her unfailing love. Are these 
not qualities which in varying degrees compose that image of perfection 
which most of us, because of blessed personal experience, have come to 
associate with the thought of motherhood?” So writes Dr. Charles Erdman. 


The Roman Church has made a saint 
of Mary and devised a doctrine of sin- 
less birth to account for its idealized 
picture of “the Mother of God.” The 
Gospels do not make her perfect. In- 
deed three of the four times Jesus 
speaks to His mother His words imply 
a gentle rebuke. Immaculate concep- 
tion and sinlessness are unnecessary to 
the acceptance of Mary as embodying 
many of the ideals of Christian mother- 
hood. No mother is perfect, though 
time deals gently with a mother’s faults. 
The consecration of a Christian mother 
and her unfailing love for her children 
are powerful factors in the lives of 
those of us fortunate enough to be born 
in Christian homes. 


Consecrated 


Mary is a beautiful example of con- 
secrated motherhood. The annuncia- 
tion by the Angel Gabriel was received 
so meekly that there can be no ques- 
tion as to her piety. It was to be “a 
divine event” for her, this coming of a 
son. Surely the misunderstandings and 
sneers that would come upon her must 
have cast their shadow before them. 
Only a simple and childlike faith could 
account for her response, “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to Thy word.” That same 
spirit breathed out through the lips 
of her son over thirty years later when 
He faced the cross in the Garden of 


'Gethsemane, “If it be possible let this 


cup pass from me, but if not, thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

More mothers today who are known 
for their religious faith would insure 
Christian leaders for tomorrow. 


Constructive 


The true mother is a builder. If she 
must tear down some of the trashy and 
temporary construction her children 
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have tried to build, it is because she 
wants them to build for eternity. Jesus 
knew His scriptures. Was this a mir- 
aculous knowledge, or did He learn 
them at His mother’s knee? Great con- 
cepts of His mission hover around such 
passages as the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Surely Mary read or recited that psalm 
to her little son in preparation for the 
day He would declare Himself the 
Good Shepherd. He discovered the 
Messianic hope of His people in the 
scriptures. His first teacher was His 
mother. 

It is pathetic to think of the meager 
knowledge our average modern mothers 
have of scriptures. They cannot build 
the sturdy truths of God’s Word into 
the character of their sons. When re- 
ligious problems trouble the child, 
there should be understanding and 
comfort at mother’s knee. Henry W. 
Grady, the famous Atlanta editor, came 
to a period of doubt in his own re- 
ligious experience. He became so 
shaken in faith that he could not sing, 
“Blest be the tie that binds, Our 
hearts in Christian love,” with the con- 
gregation in his home church. He said, 
“T have no tie that binds.” That after- 
noon he took the long journey to the 
home of his widowed mother and re- 
mained with her for a full week. She 
told him Bible stories as she used to do, 
and even heard his prayers. This great 
man of the world knelt at her knee to 
pray as he had often done in childhood, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep.” Somehow 
the simple faith of his mother became 
his again and he returned to Atlanta 
to speak and live for Christ. 


Contemplative 
The comment with regard to Mary 
when she had found her twelve-year- 


old son in the temple has more than 
immediate application. “Mary pondered 
all these things in her heart,” say the 
Gospels. Mary was not light or frivolous 
in her thinking. Jesus gave her a lot 
to think about and she studied Him 
against the background of her own 
knowledge of the scriptures. 

Motherhood is a career. It is en- 
couraging to find magazines and books 
on parenthood in a home. The church 
is increasingly aware of the need of 
textbooks for parents. Before mar- 
riage, too, study of the problems in- 
volved in the coming of children into 
a home would avoid many of the mis- 
takes that result in broken homes. How 
fortunate are the children of our really 
Christian homes. 


Unconquerable 


Mother love never admits defeat. 
Mary was last at the cross. When 
others left Jesus, she stood by Him. 
Even after His death she was found 
with His disciples in the upper room 
awaiting the coming of the Spirit. Her 
love for Him must have conquered her 
lack of faith in His mission. It does 
seem fair to believe that she was con- 
stantly disturbed by what Jesus said 
and did during the three years of His 
ministry. 

Mel Trotter, reclaimed bum who 
lived to head the great rescue missions 
of Grand Rapids and Chicago, said, 
“When Jesus found me there was no 
one in the whole world who would 
have anything to do with me but 
mother. Even father said I might bet- 
ter be dead. My friends would not rec- 
ognize me on the street. But mother 
never stopped praying for me and ex- 
pecting me to be saved.” Mother love 
is like that. Even the cross—the mark 
of crime and disgrace—could not break 
the love of Mary. 

A nurse friend who served in a base 
hospital in France during the first 
World War and who has since given 
her life to caring for neglected children 
clipped the following poem for us. It 
is titled Pieta and is by Violet Aleyn 
Storey. 


“Lend me a little of Thy mother’s pity, 

For I would comfort, Lord, one dear 
to me. 

Make my hands gentle; 

Grant me understanding; 

Place on my brow a wise serenity. 


“T am not asking what I should not ask 


Thee. 

One dear to me is spent with pain and 
loss. 

Therefore, I pray Thee for the grace 
of Mary 

To comfort one, new-taken from a 
cross.” 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 9. Next 
topic, “Making the Home Christian.” 
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BOOK § 


Our Brothers Are Brave 


The Fight of the Norwegian Church Against Nazism. By Bjarne Hoye and 
Trygve M. Agar. Macmillan. 180 pages. $1.75. 

Tur first and most broadly based of the freedom fronts in Europe was 
that of the Evangelical Lutheran (State) Church of Norway. From the 
vantage points of the Royal Norwegian Government information offices in 
London and Washington comes this fully documented story of the cou- 
rageous struggle, rooted in the Bible and the Constitution, that has cost 
the official positions of bishops, pastors, and teachers, sending many of them 
to bleak concentration camps in northern Norway, but has also seen the 
birth of a “Free Church” and the spiritual consecration of an entire nation. 


The Nazi pattern of subjugation was 
subtle. Full religious freedom was pro- 
claimed, but the clergy must concen- 
trate on the “purely eternal and con- 
structive aspects of the Gospel.” By 
press and radio the Bible, Luther, St. 
Augustine, and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion were invoked to prove state loy- 
alty a religious duty. The “Hird,” or 
young Nazis, revived the old Norse 
“blood soup” religion deifying Vidkun 
Quisling as “God’s gift to the Norwe- 
gian people.” Bribes of theological pro- 
fessorships and back pay were offered 
to recalcitrant pastors, and charges of 
“English sickness” and “popedom” 
hurled at the bishops. Finally, came 
the appeal to join the holy crusade 
against godless Russia. This failing, 
Nazi puppets were appointed to bish- 
oprics and pastorates. 

In the face of common danger all 


Timeless Truths 


The Master Is Here. By Ivan H. 
Hagedorn. Pulpit Digest Press. 158 
pages. $1.50. 


The Master Is Here is the title of a 
book of sermons by Dr. Ivan H. Hage- 
dorn, pastor of Bethel Lutheran Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The central theme 
of the book, says the author, is to make 
men know the truth, that Jesus is near 
at hand, and that He walks the com- 
mon road with us. The theme is de- 
veloped under titles such as “Where Is 
He Living?” “Where Is He Working?” 
“Have You Met Him?” 

The sermons are marked by a wealth 
of illustrations which are well chosen 
and aptly used. The language is simple 
and direct, and themes are developed 
smoothly without excess verbiage. 

Each sermon is composed of several 
—usually six or seven—rather brief 
parts, each with its distinctive thought. 
The transition from one part to the 
next is natural and well done. But one 
feels that the sermons would have “hit 
harder” if fewer thoughts had been 
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clerical divisions united to form the 
Christian Council for Joint Delibera- 
tion. In a Pastoral Letter the bishops 
clearly defined the issue as a conflict of 
conscience. When Quisling demanded 
that all children join his Ungdomsfyl- 
king, 90 per cent of Norway’s 14,000 
teachers resigned. All but twenty- 
seven of the 1,000 Lutheran pastors 
have left the State Church. Bishop 
Berggrav is held prisoner in a cottage 
surrounded by armed guards. 

Is Christianity dead? An answer 
came from the crowd of worshipers 
standing in the freezing cold outside 
the doors of Trondheim Cathedral, 
barred by the police from hearing their 
beloved Dean. By a common impulse 
heads were bared and congregation 
and clergy joined in singing, “A Mighty 
Fortress.” Roy H. JoHNnson. 


developed more fully. 

The author has successfully focused 
timeless truths upon timely needs. The 
sermons have a distinctly popular ap- 
peal—which surely is no vice in a ser- 
mon—and reveal the secret of the 
author’s pulpit success. 

SHELDON S. SCHWEIKERT. 


The Way to Victory 


Seeing the Multitudes. By Frederick 
Keller Stamm. Harper and Brothers. 
129 pages. - $1.50. 

In this comparatively brief volume 
of messages based on the Beatitudes, 
Dr. Stamm sets forth a stirring chal- 
lenge to the Christian church and all 
interested in her welfare. The direct- 
ness of his appeal is illustrated in these 
words: “We want victory for the prin- 
ciples of Jesus, but we will not get it by 
any military process. We will get it only 
when the church is true to its redemp- 
tive mission of love and sacrifice.” 

The author, known for both his writ- 
ings and his radio sermons, contends 
that the Beatitudes were given by Jesus 


to the multitudes as guides for prac- 
tical, everyday living. Any religious 
experience consistent with these prin- 
ciples must be a reality, not merely a 
theory. One is made keenly aware in 
reading these discourses that there is a 
great and tragic gap between our pres- 
ent world and that in which these prin- 
ciples of Jesus would be really effective 
in the lives of men. 

Dr. Stamm considers each of the 
Beatitudes in turn. Frankness and 
courage in his applications are evi- 
denced throughout. There is a wealth 
of terse and timely illustrative material. 
Drawing upon the field of literature 
and life situations, he makes the cen- 
tral truth of each Beatitude vivid and 
compelling. For this reason the book 
is unusually stimulating and searching. 

“There can be only one reason for 
the existence of the church,’ writes 
Dr. Stamm. “Namely, that over against © 
the standards of the world, in the face 
of the whole dominant scale of values, 
it affirms the values which Jesus ac- 
cepted on the cross. It lines itself up 
without question with the spirit and 
attitude of Calvary.” 

Frank H. Cuurz. 


Plain-Song Introits 


The Introits for the Church Year. The 
Concordia Liturgical Series for Church 
Choirs. By Walter E. Bunzin. Concordia 
Publishing House. 49 pages. 60 cents. 

LurHeran choirmasters will herald 
this new publication with the feeling 
accorded a renaissance in true church 
liturgy. The character of the music, 
being plain-song, definitely brings the 
Introit back “into its own.” The fact 
that plain-song is always sung in unison 
will be a boon to even the most inex- 
perienced or newly organized choir. 
The “given unison melody” is enhanced 
to great advantage by harmonic im- 
provisation, provided the organist has 
acquired a working knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical modes. 

Even though many choir directors 
have not studied Gregorian music or 
dealt with the Old Church modes, this 
publication has in its introduction a 
valuable storehouse of information. 
The nineteen rules and explanation of 
the settings have omitted nothing. From 
the reading and following of these in- 
structions any choir can sing this music 
well, and understand the richness of 
what it is accomplishing. 

Without balance of range and contour 
of line, plain-song may easily become 
monotonous to the laymen’s ear. Never- 
theless, it is greatly refreshing to have 
our Introits set in a style so true to our 
conception of the Lutheran liturgy. Let 
us have more Lutheran churches sing- 
ing the Introits regularly! 

' CarHertne D, CressMAN. 


The Lutheran 


Desperate Mission Needs 


By RALPH H. LONG, General Director, 
1943 Lutheran World Action Appeal 


From all parts of the world where 
foreign missions are carried on come 
urgent and pleading calls for help. As 
the war is extended and prolonged the 
situation becomes more desperate in 
many respects. Rising costs of living, 
lack of drugs and medicines, and the 
physical exhaustion of the missionaries 
make the problem really serious. 

In Tanganyika, East Africa, where 
there are 150,000 native Christians, all 
the German missionaries, including 
doctors and nurses, have been interned 
excepting one man well up in the seven- 
ties. We have asked the Augustana 
Mission to supervise and shepherd 
these orphaned Christians, and they 
have undertaken it in all fidelity. From 
the beginning they have been asking 
for reinforcements in ordained men, 
doctors, nurses, and educationists in 
order to preserve the field. Several 
men were sent from America and 
others have been recruited from Swed- 
ish sources. Now comes the call for 
thirty additional helpers. 

The seriousness of the situation lies 
in the fact that it is most difficult to 
find ordained men, doctors and nurses 
at this time. Our hearts were further 
saddened by the information just re- 
ceived that Dr. Ralph D. Hult, whom 
we sent out less than a year ago, died 
from malaria and heart trouble. It will 
be very difficult to replace him because 
he had previous experience in Africa. 

From China comes a_heartrending 
plea from one of the Finnish mission- 


Commencement Week at 
Maywood 


The Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill., announces 
May 2-6 as Commencement Week. The 
program begins with May 2, when the 
Rev. Dr. G. E. Swoyer, class of 717, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon. 
Tuesday, May 4, the annual dinner un- 
der the auspices of the alumni of the 
institution will take place, with Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch, president of the in- 
stitution, as speaker. The commence- 
ment exercises are scheduled for May 
5; Dr. Paul H. Krauss of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will deliver the address. 

Featuring the week for the institu- 
tion, its alumni and friends, is the Pas- 
tors’ Convocation dated May 3-6. Each 
day of the convocation is subdivided 
_ into six periods. The first is assigned 
_. to devotional studies of “The Gospel in 
Colossians.” The fourth period is 
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aries for insulin for his daughter. It 
was impossible to secure this valuable 
drug in China so it was sent by air 
mail in small quantities. 

Dr. Cannaday has cabled us from 
India that more is needed in 1943 than 
previously. Here, too, the problem of 
properly manning the missions is in- 
tensified. 

The Danish Missions in Syria are 
asking for more than a 50 per cent in- 
crease because of the increased cost of 
living. China missions request the full 
allotment by June in order to buy a 
year’s supply of rice at harvest time, 
when it is cheapest. 

If we fail them, they will fail and the 
responsibility will be ours. Truly we, 
the Lutherans of America, are being 
weighed in the balance. Let us not be 
found wanting. Lutheran World Action 
is the only answer to the desperate 
needs of our brethren in the missions 
throughout the world. 


adjournment for lunch at the Seminary 
Commons. Second in the forenoon is 
the daily lecture by Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, 
whose subject will be, “The Validity 
of Reformation Theology for Our Day.” 
Sessions beginning at 11.30 A. M. and 
continuing until luncheon time will be 
used by Dr. Edwin Moll speaking on 
“Foreign Missions—Now and After the 
War,” and by Prof. H. Grady Davis, 
D.D., on “The Use of the Sacraments.” 
Afternoon hours beginning at 1.30 and 
2.30 will provide lectures by Prof. E. 
Theodore Bachmann, whose _ subject 
will be, “The Mind of Missouri,” and 
by Prof. Walter Flandorf, “Our Musical 
Heritage in the Lutheran Church.” 

This program will be helpful to all 
who plan to attend the sessions. 


Carthage College 


Tue effect of the war has again been 
felt at Carthage. A short time ago 


word came that three alumnae, Erva 
Moody, Catherine Stirewalt, and Mae 
Rohlfs, who have been active on the 
mission field in China, have been in- 
terned by the Japanese. Records in- 
dicate that some 300 graduates or for- 
mer students of the college have been 
called to serve directly in the war effort. 

Two changes to be noted in the cata- 
logue are in the awarding of degrees. 
The Bachelor of Science degree and 
the Bachelor of Music degree will be 
available, as well as the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 

Dr. George B. Arbaugh, director of 
the 1943 summer session, has an- 
nounced an increased interest in sum- 
mer school attendance. Classes will 
open on May 25 and continue through 
two terms of six weeks each, ending 
August 18. 

President R. G. Schulz has announced 
that Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president 
of the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, will deliver the commence- 
ment address May 24. 


Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


AccorpDING to announcement of Pres- 
ident Henry J. Arnold, Miss Edith M. 
Lacey of Pittsfield, Mass., will head the 
Hartwick College School of Nursing 
which will open at the college. Miss 
Lacey has had twenty years of nursing 
experience in hospitals of the East and 
Middle West, and is at present director 
of nursing at the Y. W. C. A. Hospital 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition to her 
affiliation with the instructional staffs 
of various hospitals, she taught in the 
public schools of Pittsfield for six years. 
She is a member of the American 
Nurses’ Association, National League of 
Nursing Education, and the American 
Red Cross. 

The Hartwick School of Nursing will 
be operated in conjunction with the 
hospitals of Oneonta, Cooperstown, 
Rome and Oneida, N. Y., and will be 
fully accredited by the State of New 
York and registered with the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Health. Nursing stu- 
dents will take their first and fourth 
years of training at the college and 
their second and third years at the co- 
operating hospitals; and upon comple- 
tion of the work will receive the col- 
lege degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. 

Governor Prentice Cooper of Ten- 
nessee will deliver the address at the 
eleventh annual commencement on 
May 10, at which time Hartwick will 
graduate forty seniors, of whom nine 
are already in military service. Gov- 
ernor Cooper is a prominent layman 
in the Lutheran Church and is serving 
his third consecutive term as chief ex- 
ecutive of his native state. 
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As True Now as Then 


Paul's Words, "As Poor, Yet Making Many Rich," Good for All Time 
By ERNST A. TAPPERT, Divisional Secretary, 


Comparep to the United States, Can- 
ada is a poor country; not that it is 
lacking in natural resources, for in that 
respect it is probably one of the rich- 
est; but it is poor in money, and in 
capital needed to develop these re- 
sources. The country is poor, because 
the average citizen is poor—desperately 
poor in some of the newer districts— 
and this land-wide poverty is shared 
by the Canadian Church. And yet it is 
this church that is making many rich. 

It is a common experience that no- 
where does the church show greater 
influence and power than when it 
preaches the gospel to the poor. When 
there are so few material supports, 
men will lean heavily on the church. 
They feel that they must have some- 
thing upon which they can rely, some- 
thing that will steady their tottering 
feet, and revivify them when their spir- 
its are at low ebb. Men and women 
have invariably found this support in 
the church. 


Pastors Like People 


Poor as is the Canadian Church are 
the Canadian pastors. They need not 
make a special pledge of poverty such 
as was exacted from some monks; the 
conditions under which they live see 
to it that they remain poor. They do 
not complain; they accept this condi- 
tion as a matter of course, inherent to 
their country and to the cause which 
they are serving. They could not make 
their parishioners spiritually rich, if 
they would refuse to share their mate- 
rial poverty. As one of our mission- 
aries puts it: “There is nothing heroic 
in our work; for Western Canada it is 
the life we have always lived. Nothing 
out of the ordinary in hardships. The 
people here put up with conditions, and 
so do we. Sympathy is not expected, 
for there is no need for it.” 

However, that does not say that help 
is not needed or appreciated. Even the 
sturdiest pioneer appreciates a roof 
over his head and a floor under his 
feet. Any missionary who has to make 
long trips through snowdrifts and over 
icy roads appreciates a warm room 
where he can thaw out his frosted 
limbs; any pastor of a large parish ap- 
preciates a good horse, a strong sled, 
a warm robe to make the trips in com- 
parative comfort. The poor home- 
steaders cannot furnish him with all 
these things; they cannot give what 
they do not have. 
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Board of American Missions 


The missionary’s lot would be a great 
deal harder if it were not for the gifts 
of mission-minded friends. These make 
it possible even for a poor mission- 
ary to get around and make many rich. 
‘Do you remember the sheepskin 
mackinaw you sent me?” writes one 
missionary. “Well, I will never be able 
to thank you enough for it. It is in- 
valuable for working around outside, 
and for riding purposes.” (While we 
were writing this, a package arrived 
from Milwaukee with two heavy fur 
coats in it, which in addition to another 
fur coat received last week from Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., will make three mission- 
aries happy.) We could quote many 
such expressions of gratitude which 
would warm the hearts of givers. 


Cold Feet in Cold Churches 


Similar expressions of appreciation 
come to us from congregations whom 
friends have assisted and helped to a 
house of worship. It is not always sum- 
mer in Canada, so that services could 
be conducted in the open air. 

With temperatures down to fifty de- 
grees below zero there is need of build- 
ings where they can assemble—we 
would not say in comfort. They do not 
expect that in the beginning: they are 
glad to have a roof over them and walls 
around them to keep out wind and 
snow. But the cold draughts that come 
through cracks in the rough flooring 
make it difficult to keep feet warm, 
while the seats, made of rough boards, 


MY SHEPHERD 


By INA ERTMAN BARRES 


Tue Lord is my Shepherd; 
Why then shall I fear, 

If days are care-laden? 
Or nights dark and drear? 


Beside the still waters, 
In pastures of green, 

My Shepherd shall lead me; 
His Spirit serene. 


Will comfort and strengthen, 
And show me the way; 
His merciful goodness 
Shall lead me for aye. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


without backs, could not be called com- 
fortable. Sometimes both stove and 
chimney are missing, and there is no 
way of heating the place. What a joy 
when a little donation here helps to 
build a chimney, and a little donation 
there buys a stove, and another dona- 
tion puts a floor over the rough boards; 
and these improvements gradually 
make the house of worship habitable 
and endurable on cold days. 

Another need which sometimes is 
severely felt is books both for worship 
and Sunday school. In many cases the 
missionary has to carry his limited sup- 
ply of hymnals from place to place, and 
frequently there are not enough to go 
around. How many congregations have 
unused hymnals, German and English, 
stored away and profiting nobody, 
which could be put to good use in 
Canada. (While we were writing this, 
two boxes with some 100 hymnals have 
arrived from a congregation in Brook- 
lyn. For these we are grateful.) How 
many congregations have crosses, can- 
dlesticks, old-fashioned communion 
ware in storage, which could adorn some 
altar in the Canadian West, and thus 
help beautify the house of God! A mis- 
sionary writes that he cannot have a 
communion service, because he has no 
communion vessels. Is this an excuse? 
(While we were writing this article a 
box arrived from Osborn, Ohio, with a 
communion set in it, in fulfillment of 
the promise: “Before they call, I will 
answer, and while they are yet speak- 
ing, I will hear.”) 


Our Lord's Words 


The Lord says, “Give him that asketh 
thee.” It is gratifying to know that He 
does not only give this command, but 
also moves hearts that they respond to 
such requests. Of this we have such 
abundant proof. That our Canadian 
missions are housed, and that our mis- 
sionaries are as comfortably equipped 
as they are, is largely due to the largess 
of the friends of our missions who 
have generously given to the causes 
and purposes which were brought to 
their attention. It will give them satis- 
faction to know that their benevolences 
have served a great purpose, that more 
has been accomplished with their gifts 
than has been possible in any other 
sections of our Church, and that they 
have had an important share in the up- 
building of our Lutheran Church in 
the Canadian West. Many of the gifts 
have come from poor people, who have 
sacrificed for the love of Christ. Let 
them be assured that they have en- 
riched the lives of the pioneers on the 
frontier, and that they belong to those 
whom the apostle had in mind when 
he said: -“As poor, yet making many 
rich.” 

39 East 35th St., New York City. 
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What P enn Conference 


ANNIVERSARIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN CONGREGATIONS 


Mt. Wolf Church, the Rev. William 
M. Schwartz pastor, recently dedicated 
a two-manual pipe organ. It was re- 
built in a specially prepared room in 
the belfry tower. A non-obstructive 
grill covers tonal openings in the ceil- 
ing. The guest organist for the service 
was Roger Baer Schwartz, minister of 
music in Old Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Kingston, N. Y., and director of the 
Roger Baer Schwartz Studio of Music. 
Mr. Schwartz is a brother of the pastor. 
The guest preacher was Paul M. Kin- 
ports, D.D., of Philadelphia, executive 
secretary of the Luther League. 


March 21, the Rev. H. Walter Webner, 
pastor of Advent Church, York, Pa., 
was installed by the Rev. Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. The charge to the 
congregation was given by Dr. Calvin 
Swank, superintendent of the Home 
Mission Board of the synod. Special 
music by the choirs of the congregation 
added to the impressive service. Pas- 
tor Webner comes to his new work 
with a wealth of experience, and is a 
worthy successor to the Rev. Ralph W. 
Lind, who is pastor of the Fourth Lu- 
theran Church, Altoona. Advent is the 
only mission congregation on this ter- 
ritory and one of the most promising 
congregations of the synod supported 
by the Mission Board. Located in grow- 
ing East York in a fine residential part 
of the city, and with a fitting colonial 
building, this congregation has a future 
that speaks well for the work of our 
Mission Board. 


A Bicentennial in Hanover 


St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, 
Harry Hursh Beidleman, D.D., pastor, 
is in the midst of observing their two 
hundredth anniversary. This is one of 
the largest congregations in the United 
Lutheran Church. First among the an- 
niversary speakers was Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. At this service all the men who 
had served as church councilmen were 
honored guests. During the year the 
causes of the Church will be presented 
by leaders in their respective fields. 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of 
Gettysburg College, appeared in March, 
as did the Rev. Marshall Brenneman, 
director of Camp Nawakwa. In April 
Dr. F. E. Reinartz, promotional secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church, 
will be guest speaker, and will repre- 
sent the officers of the United Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Harry F. Baughman, pro- 
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fessor of preaching at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, will represent the seminary. 
The first record of an organized St. 
Matthew’s congregation was during the 
pastorate of the Rev. David Chandler, 
who came in 1738. The members of the 
first church council were Lenhart 
Barnitz, Johannes Morningstar, Andreas 
Herger and Frederick Gelwicks. In the 
summer of 1743 a log church was built. 
This is the occasion of the anniversary. 


The tenth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the present church, Grace con- 
gregation, Red Lion, the Rev. William 
C. Day pastor, was observed with fit- 
ting services March 7. Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, professor of Systematic 
Theology at Gettysburg Seminary, was 
the guest speaker. Gifts were received 
for the reduction of the church debt. 
Pastor Day has had a most successful 
ministry in Red Lion. 


Lutheran World Action 


Plans are being laid for the offering 
for Lutheran World Action in our ter- 
ritory with Harry L. Saul, D.D., of 
Carlisle in charge of the conference 
set-up. Most congregations will take 
their offering May 23, or near that date. 
The goal is $1.00 per communicant, half 
of which will go to aid men in the 
service of our country. 


In March the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Zion Church, York, Raymond Sammel, 
D.D., pastor, observed the forty-fifth 
anniversary of their organization and of 
activity with Zion. 


Youth Activity 


More than fifty Luther Leaguers 
gathered for a conference in St. Paul’s 
Church, York, Chester S. Simonton, 

*D.D., pastor, March 23. A Faith, Food 
and Fun Rally was announced for April 
29 in St. Peter’s Church, North York. 
May 20 there will be a League fellow- 
ship supper in Christ Church, York, at 
which time the Rev. H. Walter Webner, 
pastor of Advent Church, will be the 
speaker. June 10 the annual hillside 
service will be held on the lawn of the 
Edgar Fahs Smith High School in York. 


A Layman's Bequests 


From the will of the late Harry I. 
Gladfelter, Trinity Church, Seven Val- 
leys, and Zeigler’s of the same charge, 
the Rev. M. L. Kroh pastor, each re- 
ceived bequests of $1,000 to be used in 
connection with the maintenance of 
burial lots of the Gladfelter family and 


relatives. St. Matthew’s, York, J. B. 
Baker, D.D., pastor, received $100 for 
broadcasting. Many other gifts were 
reported, among them one “to be used 
at the absolute discretion of a York 
County Lutheran pastor for the relief 
of distress of any widow, children or 
family of the congregation of such min- 
ister, payment to any individual or 
family not to exceed $25 in any one 
year.” 


A Pre-Confirmation Rally 


was held in Zion Church, York, April 
11. The program was in charge of the 
Rev. Carl R. Simon, Chester S. Simon- 
ton, D.D., and the Rev. Charles A. 
Chamberlin. 


The Rev. Erwin S. Spees of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board will tour 
the Central Synod this spring in the 
interest of Christian Education. The 
meeting in Hanover will be held May 
6 in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Levi Foulk pastor. All pastors and 
Sunday school workers are invited. 


The York and Adams Districts of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod’s Women’s 
Missionary Societies met recently, one 
in Advent Church, York, the Rev. H. 
Walter Webner pastor, and the other 
in St. John’s, Littlestown, the Rev. 
Kenneth D. James pastor. The theme 
of the York County District was “Fear 
Not, It Is Your Father’s Good Pleasure 
to Give You the Kingdom.” The Adams 
County, “Victory Through Faith.” Both 
meetings featured the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of Lutheran Women’s Work, 
with Mrs. Walter Waybright in charge 
at both meetings. In York, Mrs. Curtis 
L. Warner had the devotions and Pas- 
tor Webner presided at the evening 
session, at which time the Rev. Malcolm 
D. Shutters, missionary on furlough 
from China, was the speaker. In the 
afternoon, Miss Ruth Juram, promo- 
tional secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, brought an inspiring message. 
She was also the afternoon speaker in 
Adams County. Officers for the York 
District are: President, Mrs. M. E. 
Smith, New Freedom; secretary, Mrs. 
Glenn T. Hafer, Hallam; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Harold J. Krouse, York; 
treasurer, Mrs. Fred Shive, Jefferson. 

In Adams County, Mrs. Paul L. Foulk 
of Hanover had the afternoon devotions 
and Mrs. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
the evening. Pastor James presided 
at the evening session and Henry 
Einspruch, D.D., of the Salem Hebrew 
Lutheran Mission in Baltimore, Md., 
brought a timely message. Mrs. Hoover 
installed the officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Kenneth D. James, Littles- 
town; vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
Ziegler; secretary, Mrs. Ernest Smith; 
treasurer, Mrs. Amos Little. 
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Midwest Whscellanies 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE RURAL CHURCH MET 


As a final and crowning event in the 
erection and dedication of their new 
church building, St. John’s Congrega- 
tion of Westboro, Mo., have now com- 
pleted the installation of a pipe organ 
which, under the restrictions of war- 
time production, could not be placed in 
time for the church dedication last De- 
cember 13. March 21 the formal dedi- 
cation took place. Dr. Nolte conducted 
the dedicatory service and his daughter 
Margareta, a junior in college, pre- 
sided at the new instrument. The Rev. 
A. B. J. Lentz of Christ Church, Louis- 
ville, Nebr., the long-time secretarial 
team-mate while Dr. Nolte was at the 
helm of Midwest Synod, preached the 
special sermon for the occasion. His 
theme was based on the similarity in 
the creation of harmonies in this 
mightiest of musical instruments and 
the harmonies that are brought forth 
by the Master’s touch upon a church 
which gathers, worships, and works 
under His inspiration. 

This last addition to the equipment 
of the new edifice is a two-manual 
electro-pneumatic Austin. It contains 
, 125 pipes, arranged under 31 stops, in- 
cluding cathedral chimes. The organ 
chamber is located both sides of the 
chancel. Its cost was oversubscribed 
and there is now $400 in the organ fund 
to be used for maintenance. Though 
the day of dedication marked the be- 
ginning of spring, it was a wintry air 
that surrounded the festivities with 
the frost just coming out of the ground, 
making farmyards and roads too slushy 
for a comfortable trip to church. Never- 
theless, the church was well filled by 
members and friends to witness the 
fulfillment of the dream which Dr. 
Nolte and his active people have cher- 
ished for their enJarging rural work. 


Dr. C. P. Harry, Norristown, Pa., 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, spent 
March 12-14 with Lutheran students at 
the University of Nebraska in Lincoln, 
to look for and eounsel with ministerial 
prospects. He also spoke on Sunday to 
the boys of high school age in Sunday 
school and preached at the morning 
service in Grace Church, Dr. Leland 
Lesher pastor. 


Gifts from the Field 


Members of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lindy, Nebr., are adding to 
their building fund by each donating 
a load of corn or its equivalent. For 
fifteen years they have worshiped in a 
makeshift “basement.” With the Rev. 
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Lorin J. Wolff as missionary pastor and 
the financial assistance of interested 
friends, a worthy house of God is their 
goal in the near future, as far as condi- 
tions will allow. 

The state of Nebraska is losing one 
inhabitant every fifteen minutes, ac- 
cording to figures compiled from the 
rationing of sugar and other war meas- 
ures. The churches have been aware 
of this for some time, particularly when 
such inhabitant happened to be their 
own pastor, who felt the call to fields 
of greater service. 


A friend of Trinity Church, Green- 
leaf, Kansas, has given to this congre- 
gation the use of forty acres of other- 
wise idle land. The plan is to sow it in 
oats and to apply the income as an in- 
crease to the pastor’s salary. ; 


A Voice from the West 


James P. Beasom, D.D., Glendale, 
Calif., president of the California Synod, 
was on the home stretch of a 7,000-mile 
tour of the theological seminaries and 
other important agencies of the church, 
when he addressed the students of 
Western Seminary. The purpose of this 
cross-country visitation was to interest 
the church in general, and seminary 
students in particular, in the problems 
of serving Lutheranism on the Pacific 
coast. Many of our Lutherans have 
settled in rural districts of this second 
most important agricultural state in the 
Union which, under the circumstances 
of insufficient resources, have been lost 
to other groups. 


Zion Church, ten miles south of 
Wakeeney, Kansas, has experienced 
several renovations during recent 
months, among them the redecorating 
of the interior and a new coat of white 
for the outside are the most notable.* 
Its new appearance is lighting up the 
countryside. Zion Church is one of 
those congregations in which great 
stress is laid upon thorough catechiza- 
tion. A two-year course is required 
before confirmation. It consists of spe- 
cial classes in Sunday school, two an- 
nual daily vacation Bible schools, and 
two years Saturday school, lasting from 
nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon during the public school 
term. Confirmation takes place at 
Pentecost. This training in the prin- 
ciples of our Church explains the loy- 
alty which his people show toward 
their church. 


Pastor K. Vordeman cf St. John’s 
Church, Lipscomb, Texas, counts the 


attendance at his services by the simple 
device of deducting the absentees, if 
any, from the total membership. This 
method speaks well of the faithfulness 
of his congregation of farmers. 


The Rev. Hugo Welchert, Sr., owing 
to impaired health, has resigned as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Emerson, 
Nebr., to retire from the active min- 
istry. He was ordained at Wisner, 
Nebr., in 1912, and served, before com- 
ing to Emerson, the congregations at 
Stillwater, Okla.; Doniphan, Nebr.; and 
St. John’s, Columbus, Nebr. Two sons 
are following their father in his call- 
ing, Hugo Welchert, Jr., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Hooper, Nebr., and 
Werner, senior in the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary. One daughter, Hedwig, is 
the wife of Pastor Paul Moessner of 
Resurrection Church, Gretna, Nebr. 


Christ Church, Shattuck, Okla., and. 


St. Paul’s, Follett, Texas, forming the 
rural parish of the Rev. Fred Ollen- 
dorf, though separated by thirty miles 


of unimproved roads, take care of their — 


worship in the absence of their pastor 
in one or the other place by conducting 
lay readers’ services. It works out to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, ap- 
plying the principle of the universal 
priesthood of believers in a very real 
sense. 


Concerning Midland College 


Dr, William F. Rangeler, religious 
counselor and professor of Christian 
education at Midland College, has been 
forced to discontinue his teaching be- 
cause of illness. He has been associated 
with Midland College and Western 
Theological Seminary since 1926. His 
classes, for the remainder of the year, 
will be taught by other members of the 
seminary staff. 


President Fred C. Wiegman of Mid- 
land College stated in a release through 
the News Bureau of the College that 
“Maintenance of colleges during war- 
time is much to be preferred to a policy 


of suspension, because momentum | 


would be lost by schools temporarily 
closed. Increased enrollment in col- 
leges and universities after the war is 
predicted because of the prospect of 
government subsidization of the educa- 
tion of the young in service following 
the war. . . . Institutions of higher 
learning must make the best of the 
present situation and look ahead to the 
future.” 


The Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr., 


who served the American Church in 
Berlin as pastor from February 1936 to 
December 1941, will be the main 
speaker at the Midland College Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week, April 26-30. 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger, professor emer- 
itus at Western Theological Seminary, 
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Fremont, Nebr., though past the nine- 
tieth milestone, continues in his efforts 
to serve the institution in which he is 
the oldest faculty member in point of 
service, having been with Midland Col- 
lege and the Seminary since 1905. On 
Midland Charter Day he was inter- 
viewed over radio station KORN by 


Dr. Thomas D. Rinde, dean of the sem- 
inary. The interview was concerning 
“The Charter of Midland College,” a 
topic with which Dr. Dysinger is thor- 
oughly at home in its relation to the de- 
velopment of Lutheranism in the Cen- 
tral West. His interpretations of be- 
ginnings are of great practical interest. 


Pe ttsville Cohiference Vews 


INTRODUCING THE LATEST MEMBER OF THE NEWS LETTER STAFF 


SPECIAL services of commemoration 
and dedication in honor of the late Rev. 
Charles W. Eberwein were held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Port Carbon, Pa., and 
St. Paul’s Church, Middleport, March 
21. Pastor Eberwein, who died March 
20, 1942, had served these two congre- 
gations for forty-seven years. This 
parish was his only charge. 

At the Port Carbon church Pastor 
A. E. Polcrack, assisted by acolyte 
David Williams, dedicated a large 
stained glass window and’a_ bronze 
plaque to the memory of the late Pas- 
tor Eberwein. These memorials were 
gifts of the congregation. At the Mid- 
dleport church a set of stoles, the gift of 
Mrs. Eberwein, was dedicated. 

In his sermon, Pastor Polcrack paid 
tribute to the faithful and diligent pas- 
torate of his predecessor. Tribute was 
also paid to Mrs. Eberwein, who “has 
given unstintingly of her time and 
talent and strength.” 

Both churches were filled with floral 
tributes. Favorite hymns of the late 
pastor were sung. Stewart Schraedley, 
organist of the Port Carbon church, 
gave a recital on the organ and chimes. 


The Brotherhood of Zion Church, 
Tamaqua, the Rev. M. C. Hallock pas- 
tor, recently held a Lenten retreat for 
the men of the church. The service 
used at the retreat consisted of four 
parts: Life’s Direction; Life’s Decision; 
Life’s Purpose; Prayer and Benediction. 
The three meditation periods were con- 
ducted by the pastor. The men of the 
Brotherhood conducted the service. 


Service flags were dedicated recently 
at St. Mark’s (Brown’s) Church, near 
Pine Grove, the Rev. Nevin Gearhart 
pastor, and at Christ Church, McKeans- 
burg, the Rev. M. L. Shelly pastor. A 
service flag will be dedicated in the 
near future at St. John’s Church, 
Auburn, the Rev. Walter J. Drumm 
pastor. A missal stand, the gift of the 
confirmation classes, will be dedicated 
May 9 at this church. 


Common Service Books Purchased 
The Lenten Self-Denial Fund at St. 


John’s Church, Ringtown,. has been 
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used to purchase seventy-five Common 
Service Books for the congregation. 
Other books have been given as memo- 
rials by the congregation. St. John’s 
Church, Brandonville, has purchased 
forty Common Service Books out of 
treasury funds. The Rev. Charles Kern 
is pastor of these two congregations. 


At St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, 125 
Common Service Books were dedicated 
recently by Pastor G. J. Martin. These 
books were presented as memorials by 
members of the congregation. 

A Young People’s Society has been 
formed at St. John’s with forty-seven 
charter members. The catechetical class 
of twenty-nine young people forms the 
nucleus of this new organization. 


The annual Pre-Confirmation Rally 
of the Pottsville district was held at 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, April 11. 
Dr. G. W. Weber, pastor of St. James 
Church, Pottstown, preached the ser- 
mon. 

The Rev. G. J. Martin, president of 
the Pottsville Conference, and pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, was the 
guest preacher at the Confirmation 
Rally of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
held at Dinkey Memorial Church, 
Bowmanstown, April 15. 


Lutheran World Action 


occupies the spare time of all pastors 
at present. The Rev. M. C. Hallock, 
appeal chairman for the Pottsville Con- 
ference, spoke on that subject at the 
March meeting of the Pastoral Associa- 
tion at Zion Church, Minersville. Sub- 
chairmen of the conference are Pastors 
Ira F. Frankenfield, Tower City; C. E. 
Huegel, Orwigsburg; L. F. Schlenker, 
Shenandoah; and A. E. Polcrack, Port 
Carbon. 


The Rev. Luther F. Schlenker, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Shenandoah, for 
the past three years, has resigned that 
charge to become pastor of the Maxa- 
tawny Parish. He will begin his new 
duties May 1. 


Seminarian Stephen Hurnyak has 
been called as pastor of St. Emmanuel 
Slovak Lutheran Church of Mahanoy 


City. Mr. Hurnyak, who has been sup- 
plying this congregation for some time, 
will begin his duties on June 1. 


Leadership Training 


Pastor A. E. Grove, pastor of 
Emanuel Church, Nuremberg, has com- 
pleted a Leadership Training School 
with fourteen teachers enrolled. Alle- 
man’s “Studies in the Old Testament” 
was the textbook used. 

A Leadership Training School will 
be held at Trinity Church, Pottsville, 
beginning next May 4. Dr. E. W. Weber 
will serve as dean of the school. Pas- 
tors Oscar Weber and Adam E. Pol- 
crack will be instructors. 


Bequest to Topton 
Orphans Home 


Dr. George W. Kehl of Reading, Pa., 
a physician who for many years has 
manifested his interest in the Lutheran 
Home for Orphans at Topton, Pa., re- 
membered the Home in his will by 
making provision for a cottage to be 
known as the Kehl-Charles Memorial 
and for maintenance of the same. 

Dr. Kehl and his wife visited the 
Home frequently and delighted in 
watching the children at play and in 
their cottages. After retiring from his 
professional career, Dr. Kehl spent his 
winters in Florida and during the 
Christmas holidays sent the Home fam- 
ily a liberal supply of oranges and 
grapefruit. 


The Golden Sheaf 


By WILL H. MILLER 


A mortuer’s kiss—and life began; 
A wife’s caress—the end. 
Between the two, the vale of life 
Wherein our lives we spend. 


For some the time is very short, 
For some a longer span; 

But to us all, ’tis brief enough, 
To play, to work, to plan. 


Then from our lips may no words fall, 
But what our brother needs; 

And from our hands, no action done, 
But kind and loving deeds. 


So in that day when we must glean 
What grew from word and deed, 

May we have naught but golden grain, 
Without a tare or weed. 


Yes, naught but grain, a golden sheaf, 
A passport that shall bring 

Eternal life, the day we hear, 

“The rustle of a wing.” 


Highland Farm, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Kochester—the Hlower City 


DR. BLACKWELDER THE LENTEN PREACHER IN ROCHESTER 


Chaplain Joslyn Now “Major” 


First Cuurcu, Lyons, and its pastor, 
the Rev. Norman W. Ross, are justly 
proud of one of their spiritual sons, 
the Rev. John M. Joslyn, who has re- 
cently been promoted to the rank of 
Major in the Army chaplaincy corps. 
Major Joslyn is a native of East 
Syracuse, but was brought up in 
Lyons. He was graduated from Hart- 
wick Seminary in 1923, and was or- 
dained that year. His only pastorate 
has been Atonement Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., from which he is now on leave 
of absence. Mrs. Joslyn and their two 
boys and one girl are living in Lyons. 
Chaplain Joslyn’s latest address is Los 
Angeles, Calif. He has been in the 
army for thirteen years, first in the 
Reserves and now on active duty. 


Concordia Church dedicated new 
pews March 21. The act of dedication 
was performed by the pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas A. Berg, who also preached 
the dedicatory sermon. 

The new pews have changed the ap- 
pearance of this already large and 
beautiful building, and have given a 
new devotional and worshipful atmos- 
phere. 

The cost of the pews, $5,500 was 
raised by the Dorcas Society, although 
there were also many individual con- 
tributions. The pew fund was started 
by the Dorcas Society January 10, 
1938, during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Wilfried C. H. Tappert, when the or- 
ganization transferred $110 from their 
general fund. This fund continued to 
grow until the first three months of 
1943 brought the amount to $5,063. 


Thursdays in Lent 


The Asbury-First Methodist Church 
has conducted services on Thursdays in 
Lent for twenty-one years, bringing to 
“the Flower City” outstanding pulpit 
orators. For these services, this large 
church is always packed, many people 
standing. Many preachers of the area 
attend. One of the speakers this year 
was Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D. C., and correspondent 
for THe LuTHeRAN in the Capital City. 
His topic was “The Mission of the 
Church in the World Today,” based on 
a careful exegesis of the Transfigura- 
tion of Jesus. The music was provided 
by the choir of Emmanuel Church, and 
its pastor, the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, 
offered the prayer. Dr. Weldon F. 
Crossland, minister of Asbury-First 
Church, was most enthusiastic over 
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By Howarp A. KuxNLE 


Dr. Blackwelder’s sermon, and said 
that he would gladly approve anything 
that might be written about Dr. Black- 
welder by way of commendation. He 
particularly stressed that the sermon 
was highly “illuminating.” Pastor 
Stackel fully concurs. I am glad to re- 
port this incident because we Luther- 
ans have many excellent preachers, 
although they do not seem to receive 
the acclaim that ministers of other 
groups, receive. Dr. Paul Scherer, pas- 


tor of Holy Trinity Church, New York 
City, has also preached at this church. 


Week of Prayer 

Mrs. Eugene L. Stowell was in charge 
of the annual Lenten Week of Prayer 
and Self-Denial for Missions which is 
promoted by the Women’s Missionary 
Society. This year’s services were 
deeply inspirational. Four _ services 
were held, one in the evening and three 
in the afternoon. The service at St. 
Paul’s was in charge of Mrs. Arthur 
Boshart, a member of St. Luke’s. At 
Christ Church, Mrs. Layton Northrup 
and Mrs. Paul Kohler, members of that. 
congregation, were in charge. Mrs. 
David G. Thulin and Mrs. M. Charles, 
members of Reformation, were in 
charge there. Mrs. William M. Horn 


Tributes to Those in Service 


HONOR ROLL BOARD* 


HONOR ROLL BOARD No. P-09. An 
inexpensive, durable and attractive record 
serving as a worthy tribute to members in 
the armed forces. Offered for use where 
funds are limited and a relatively small 
number of names are to be listed. 


Five-ply panel board (% inch stock), 
walnut veneer face, with decorative detail 
of plastic wood in durable gold-toned fin- 
ish. 
Names. 


Price, $9.50. Delivery Extra. 


Size, 18 x 20 inches. Capacity, 33 


*Name Plates EXTRA (unattached). Gilt lettered Walnut-tone card, beveled 
edges. Price with Name (limited to 23 letters)—ordered with plaque, 20 cents each; 
ordered late, 12 or more, 25 cents each; less than 12, 30 cents each. (See also listings 


on page 32.) 


SERVICE BANNERS 
We can supply banners of Rayon, Cot- 


ton, Wool and Silk (stars unattached). 


Orders for Rayon banners will be filled 
usually within a week or two, provided 
the order calls for one of the sizes carried 
im) stock! (2 fiz x-3't;,. Salts Ko tt, 14 tte x 
6 ft.), with delivery of 2% ft. x 4 ft. and 5 
ft. x 8 ft. sizes in about three weeks or 
less, and Cotton and Bemberg banners in 


any sizes in the same time. 


Embroidered Lustrous Stars are recom- 
mended for use on rayon or silk banners, 
Die Cut Cloth Stars for cotton or wool. 
These stars are all prepared for easy ap- 


plication locally with a hot iron. 


For complete information, send for cir- 


cular, 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 


Columbia 


Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 
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and Mrs. Robert W. Stackel were in 
charge at the Church of Peace. 


Our Ministers’ Wives 

have an active group and hold occa- 
sional meetings. The most recent was 
held at Emmanuel parsonage, with 
Mrs. Robert W. Stackel as hostess. Mrs. 
F. R. Knubel reviewed a number of 
books. New members welcomed into 
the group were Mrs. Adam Schreiber, 
wife of the new pastor of St. Luke’s; 
Mrs. William R. Fairman, wife of the 
new pastor of St. Paul’s, Dansville; and 
Mrs. Paul W. Koller, widow of the for- 
mer executive secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Mrs. Koller is now 
a resident of Rochester, and her daugh- 
ter, Dr. Katherine Koller, is teaching 
at the University of Rochester. 


Personal 

The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, pastor 
of Resurrection Church and former 
president of the Western Conference, 
is chairman of the conference for Lu- 
theran World Action. He has formed 
large committees in both Buffalo and 
Rochester with the purpose of raising 
the quotas in the various congregations. 
Richard Wahl of Drew Field, Tampa, 
Florida, has written that one of the 
chaplains there is the Rev. Walter J. 
Bielitz, whose last charge was at Red 
Hook, N. Y. The Rev. Israel Yost, a 
member of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, recently indicated his “par- 
ish” by a card from Camp Davis, N. C. 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, will be the 
speaker at the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Church of the Reformation, 
October 31. His son, Dr. F. R. Knubel, 
is pastor. 


Mrs. Wilfried Tappert, wife of the 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Ver- 
non, formerly of Rochester, is the new 
president of the Wagner College Guild, 
an organization which has done much 
for the college for many years. Con- 
gratulations! 


Here’s a record! Fred Schulz has re- 
tired from the council of the Church 
of Peace, the Rev. William M. Horn 
pastor, after serving thirty-three years. 


One of the regular writers in THE 
LuTHERAN whom I particularly enjoy is 
Dr. Martin Schroeder. His latest article 
appeared March 31, under the title, 
“Is the Church in Danger?” He writes 
particularly on the relation between 
rural and city churches. I’d certainly 
like to see someone go into this matter 
in our New York Synod. For example, 
a cursory examination of statistics on 
page 51 of the 1943 Year Book of the 
United Lutheran Church reveals that 
about 40 per cent of all U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations are located in places of less 
than 500 population, whereas less than 
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lf You’re Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, 
In Which We Serve, The Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos 
Strike at Dawn, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, George 
Washington Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the 
Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, Moscow Strikes Back, Mrs. Miniver, My Sister Eileen, One 
of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The 
Siege of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and 


the Woman. 


Chetniks (Fox) 


Philip Dorn whereby famous Jugoslav 
Martin Kosleck guerilla annoys and out- 
J. Shepperd wits superior forces of oc- 
Anna Sten cupying Germans. 


Melodrama. Strategies 


Use of real-life names regrettable, 
for as true a picture of situation in 
Jugoslavia today, film by very na- 
ture of subject fails. People are by- 
now-familiar types, not individuals. 
As melodrama of “western” type, 
exciting; as fact, misleading. M, Y 


Henry Aldrich 
Gets Glamour 
(Par.) 

Jimmy Lydon 


Comedy. Henry wins 


problem to family 
classmates, 


to Hollywood, returns a 


trip If series could only stay simple and 
engaging—but no, it must become 
involved, attempting too much, fall- 
ing of its own weight. ve 


and 


~The Moon Is 


Drama. Quiet, courageous 


An impressive, serious film, con- 


Down (Fox) resistance of Norwegian cerned more with psychological 

Doris Bowden villagers to conquerors, factors than melodrama of actual 

C. Hardwicke paralleled by deterioration combat. Written and directed with 

Henry Travers of latter’s morale and tri- intelligence, skill and honesty. Sen- 

Peter Van Eyck umph of ideals of the de- sitively interpreted, significant in 
feated. theme. M, 

One orphan Characterization rather than vio- 


Northwest Rangers Melodrama. 
(MGM) 


wants to become a 
“mountie”; his pal, a gam- 
They grow up—you 


James Craig 
Jack Holt 
Wm. Lundigan 


bler. 
know the rest. 


lence was meant to be stressed in 
this “western” type film; but inter- 
pretation is so stilted as to be unin- 
tentionally comic. Slight. M, Y 


The Powers Girl 
(UA) 


Drama, with swing music, 
about a girl with over- 


Much talk about the modeling pro- 
fession; but it never really plays a 


Benny Goodman whelming ambition to be- part. Music may save it for younger 
and band come a model and her audiences; otherwise, prolonged, 

Carole Landis younger sister who only aimless, artificial. ‘ 

George Murphy wants to be a wife. 

Anne Shirley 


Quiet Please, Melodrama. 
Murder (Fox) 

. Denning 
Gail Patrick 


Geo. Sanders library. 


Brutal Nazi 
agents, neurotic literary 
forgers, murders galore in 
stacks and stairs of public 


There were possibilities here, what 
with unique, eerily lighted settings, 
for a good provocative mystery. 
What comes forth, however, is just 
involved business, bestial and 
sadistic. 


14 per cent of New York Synod con- 
gregations are in such locations. Yet 
this is a great agricultural state! 


A Unique Service 


Baltimore, Md. Ever since the United 
States has been involved in the war, 
the churches of Baltimore, Md., have 
taken a practical interest in the 
Church’s opportunities to minister to 
men in the armed forces of the nation, 
particularly during week-ends. When 


men from the not distant forts and 
training camps are given leave and 
come into the city, they have sought 
to provide centers of entertainment for 
them. 

One of the innovations reported by 
the Baltimore Sun under date of March 
27 is to provide twenty-five laymen 
who are found walking the streets on 
Saturday night in order to invite serv- 
ice men to centers of entertainment. 
For that date, the laymen were vol- 
unteers from Lutheran churches. 
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JAPANESE IN CAMPS IN AMERICA 


Tue Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, for many 
years an influential missionary in Japan 
is still in service, despite the fact that 
he is now living in the United States. 
He is a member of a western commis- 
sion of Protestant Church Wartime 
Service for the Japanese that was set 
up on the Pacific Coast by the Home 
Missions Council. 

It will be remembered that the Jap- 
anese living in the western United 
States were moved into camps that 
were beyond reach of mobs and pre- 
vented from sabotage and communica- 
tion with the Japanese military regime. 
From the first concentration locations, 


Marion College 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior College and last two 
years of High School in famous “blue 


grass” region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-Library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, 
Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in 
atmosphere of Southern culture. 68th 
year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. Catalogue 
and view book.—Henry E. Horn, Presi- 
dent, Box K, Marion, Va. 


A CORRECTION 


In the March 31st issue of THE LUTHERAN 
the following item appeared in the adver- 
tisement—Chickens, Eggs, Subscriptions: 


LESS THAN A YEAR OLD 

Warrenville Lutheran Church, Rev. Wil- 
bur C. Currens, Pastor, Warrenville, Ohio, 
with only 63 members in 27 families, sent in 
TEN new subscriptions. Though a small 
group in a large organization, these indi- 
viduals want to know what the U. L. C. A. 
is doing. 


Warrenville Lutheran Church is in Illinois 
and not in Ohio as stated in the advertise- 


ment. 
® 


they have been distributed among “re- 
location centers or projects” which are 
operated and controlled by the Federal 
authorities. 

In the three states bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean the total number of Jap- 
anese reported by the government’s 
census of 1940 for continental United 
States was 126,947. Of these, 112,353 
were resident in Washington, Oregon 
and California, and 23,321 in’ Los 
Angeles. 

These people are divisible by their 
place of birth into two classes—alien 
and citizens (Nisei). The latter group 
are American-born and thus are en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges 
as accrue to the “second generation” 
whose parents are immigrants. It can 
be truthfully said that the government 
was apologetic in compelling the trans- 
portation of these men, women and 
children from their homes and occupa- 
tions The discrimination against the 
Nisei was not denied, but it was de- 
fended on the ground that classifica- 
tion would protect neither them nor the 
nation. 

The local religious organizations 
acted promptly in assisting Japanese 
families to entrain for places of con- 
centration and followed them to the 
centers into which they have been 
taken at least for the duration of war 
with Japan. Pastor Thorlaksson writes 
concerning the treatment: 

“We have been privileged to visit a 
number of these projects and to make 
extensive inquiries about the others, 
until they too can be visited in the 
course of our travels. We are thrilled, 
and have nothing but words of com- 
mendation to express for those to 
whom the responsibility of manage- 
ment has been assigned by the WRA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. We 
are amazed at the quality of the work 
being done by rough and ready fellow 
Americans, many of whom, without 
any experience or background of 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“For Eighty-five years in the service of Christian 


higher education” 


ALTHOUGH SELECTED as a college to train pros- 
pective aviation cadets in basic college subjects, Sus- 
quehanna University announces its regular curricula 


for civilian students as follows: 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 


THE SUMMER TERM of 12 weeks for regular civilian 


students will begin on June 7, 1943. B 


attending sum- 


mer terms, students may appreciably shorten the 


time required for graduation. 
For catalog write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
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Seibert Hall 


Oriental contacts, have taken an atti- 
tude of real sympathy, especially for 
those of our own citizenry who are in 
these times rightly or wrongly being 
discriminated against as a minority 
group. But this is not to say that all 


is-rosy and easy. The job is tremen- | 


dous and intensely complicated. Nor is 
this the time and place to air any petty 
and personal grievances which in the 
nature of the set-up are inevitable. By 
and large we can be well pleased and 
proud of the results, whatever we may 
think of this emergency measure as 
such.” 

In a communication reaching THE 
LuTHERAN by the kindness of Foreign 
Missions Secretary George Drach, D.D., 
Pastor Thorlaksson wrote: 

“The Japanese themselves, on the 
whole, are demonstrating a remarkable 
spirit of obedience to the authorities, 
of patience with what at best is a 
gloomy picture, and of genuine appre- 
ciation of the generous treatment ac- 
corded especially the aliens, that is, the 
first generation, in times such as these. 
Loyalty and obedience are almost syn- 
onymous in the Japanese mind. And it 
remains for us on the outside to hope 
and pray that a spirit of resentment 
may be staved off for the duration in 
order that after the war, harmony, co- 
operation, and mutual forbearance 
among all races and classes of men may 
be restored to the glory of God and to 
the welfare of our Commonwealth.” 

Some success has been achieved in 
the placement of Japanese citizens in 
gainful occupations. It can be said that 
the feeling in America is generally 
sympathetic with the Nisei. 


NEWS OF CHAPLAINS 


Chaplain Frank M. Brown, member 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
for many years the pastor of the Inner 
Mission Society of the City of Philadel- 
phia, has sent THe LuTHERAN a descrip- 
tion of the dedication of a flag pole. 
One acquires a new conception of the 
significance of our nation’s flag in con- 
nection with military training for the 
defense of the country in time of war. 
Incidentally, THz LuTHERAN reports the 
promotion of Pastor Brown to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel and to the posi- 
tion of division chaplain at the head- 
quarters of the 13th Armored Division, 
Camp Beale, California. 

The ceremony of dedication took 
place on Washington’s birthday in front 
of the headquarters of the division. 
“Tanks, artillery, and riflemen were 
drawn up in front of and to the flanks 
of the eighty-foot flag pole. Massed 
bands of the division played stirring 
music for a quarter of an hour. 
Promptly at 16:45 General John B. 
Wogan took his place in front of the 
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two Combat Command Generals and 
the members of the staff. The band 
played ruffles, and the entire personnel 
rendered the salute. General Wogan 
ordered the flag to be raised. 

The address of the occasion was de- 
livered by General Wogan. The Gen- 
eral, after speaking of the fitness of the 
dedication of the flag upon the birth- 
day of the “Father of our Country,” 
referred briefly to characteristics of the 
present war. He described it as total- 
itarian and declared, “Victory cannot 
be purchased at bargain prices.” 

An interesting feature that occurred 
at the close of the ceremony was the 
delivery of commendations to an of- 
ficer and four soldiers for their un- 
usually good work during the recent 
floods in this area. 


Chaplain Arthur W. Lawver was re- 
cently promoted to the rank of captain. 
He was pastor of Trinity Church, North 
Woodbury, N. J., before entering the 
U.S. Army as chaplain October 1, 1942. 
After completing the training at the 
Chaplains’ School at Harvard Univer- 
sity he was sent to Westover Field. His 
wife and their five-year-old daughter 
reside in South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The Rev. William F. Pfeifer, Jr., 
closed a successful pastorate at First 
Church, Leechburg, Pa., February 22, 
and is now a chaplain in the U. S. Navy. 
Mrs. Pfeifer and their infant son will 
reside in Allentown. Before leaving 
Leechburg Pastor Pfeifer and his fam- 
ily were honored at a congregational 
reception, at which time they received 
many useful gifts, including a generous 
check, At a congregational meeting the 
astor’s resignation was not accepted; 
he has been granted a “leave of 
absence.” 


PERSONAL 


Chauncey R. Botsford, D.D., retired 
clergyman, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday Sunday afternoon, April 4, 
with a service in the auditorium of 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla. He 
was assisted by the other pastors of the 
city. Dr. Botsford spoke on “Taking 
Care of the Old Man.” The offering 
was divided between Stetson and Sus- 
quehanna universities, the latter being 
the alma mater of Dr. Botsford. 


After a pastorate of nine and a half 
years at St. Paul’s Church, Milan, Ind., 
the Rev. Wilford C. Butt resigned and 
accepted a call to the South Whitley 
Parish of the Indiana Synod. He will 
take up work in his new pastorate May 
first. 


The Rev. Earl Coble of Brookville, 
_Ind., has accepted the call of First 
‘Church, Chadwick, Ill, and will begin 
‘his work there May 1. 
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The Rev. Frederick Daubenbis, for- 
merly of Waverly, Ohio, accepted a call 
to the Madison Parish of the Indiana 
Synod March 1. He was installed by 
the president of synod, H. E. Turney, 
D.D., March 7, at St. Paul’s, Madison, 
and Hunter’s Bottom, Kentucky. 


Mr. John G. Frank, senior in the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to Unity Church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., effective June 1, following 
‘his ordination by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. As a member of the 
survey staff of the Board of American 
Missions he did commendable work 
during the past five summers. 

Unity has been vacant since last July, 
but the attendance, offerings, interest, 
and activities of the church have been 
continued at a high level. 


The Rev. Walter Frey resigned as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Albany, N. Y., 
and the pastorate has since been filled 
by the Rev. David Gaise, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Central Bridge, N. Y. 


The Rev. Robert D. Hershey, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Ambler, Pa., re- 
signed March 10 and became pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Glenside, Pa., where 
he succeeds the Rev. William Berry. 


The Rev. Fred A. Millhouse, for 
twelve years pastor of Messiah Church, 
Rockford, Ill., has accepted the call to 
become pastor of the Wilmette Lu- 
theran Church, Wilmette, Ill., and will 
begin his work there shortly after 
Easter. 


The Rev. J. C. Nicholas, who has 
been supply pastor at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Leesburg, Florida, 
preached his last sermon from this pul- 
pit March 28, and will supply the pul- 
pit of Bethlehem Lutheran Church at 
Lake City, Fla., for a few months, be- 
fore. returning to his old home in 
Ephrata, Pa. Dr. Nicholas has made 
many warm friends during his stay in 
this southern state. 


The Rev. G. T. Olson is now a pastor 
to service men and was appointed by 
the National Lutheran Council to this 
work. There are some 10,000 men in 
the vicinity of his church at Great Falls, 
Mont. He has been working hand in 
hand with Lutheran chaplains there. 


Miss Myrtle Onsrud, former mission- 
ary to India supported by Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has become a 
nurse in the United States Army. 


The Rev. Herbert Pett of Perry, 
Okla., became pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, Kan., March 1. He 
succeeds the Rev. A. W. Malin, who has 
become pastor of a congregation in 
another synod. 


BLUE for Sailors 
KHAKI for Soldiers 
and Marines 


EACH — 
$750 
A DOZEN 


TO SERVICE MEN 
PIS IAI IIA AA ISDA AISI A IIA AK 


Pastors... Laymen 
Your Responsibility 


TO YOUR SERVICE MEN 


Has Just Begun! 


12,000 Men Are Being Inducted 
Daily—The measure of your devotion to 
them for the duration will determine 
their measure of devotion to the Church 
when they return. 


Service Men Everywhere state that 
there is one gift they treasure most highly 
—and use most frequently—next to the 


Bible: 


STRENGTH for SERVICE 
to God and Country 


Daily Devotional Readings Pre- 
pared Specially for Men in 
Service by 370 of America’s 
Outstanding Ministers and Lay- 
men! 


TOO FEW FOR SO MANY... 


Although a half million copies are already 
in the hands of our men in all corners 
of the world, at least ten times that many 
are needed, 


YOUR CHURCH CAN HELP... 


Your Responsibility can first be dis- 
charged at home. Plan now for YOUR 
CHURCH to send copies to your men in 
the service; and hand them to others as 
they are inducted! 


*DON’T DELAY... 


Send this handsome gift today! 
384 Pages »* Blouse Pocket Size 
Printed on thin Bible paper * Weighs 
Little » KHAKI BINDING for Men in 
the Army and the Marine Corpsp—BLUE 
BINDING for Men in the Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 


Please specify quantities wanted in each binding. 
*DON’T DELAY—You must deliver 


bocks before men leave for foreign 
service. Besides the boys need this 
book in camp here as much as they 


will abroad! 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abingdon - Cokesbury 


AKIKKIKKIAKIAKKAIKIAAEKKA AK IK 
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MIDLAND 


The Friendly College 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Trains for a friendly world 


By offering a thorough foundation 
in Christian education, business, 
teachers’ training, English, sociol- 
ogy, languages, history, journal- 
ism, mathematics, music, natural 
and social sciences and speech. 


MEETS Wartime Conditions 


By providing pre-armed, pre-pro- 
fessional, pre-vocational training. 


Summer school 


May 31-August 6. 
12 hours of credit offered. 


G. E. HICKMAN, Registrar 


CGoowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern - 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, ma 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


JM. HALL, INC. “New vor 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


EIGHTIETH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1943 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


| ree The e@ 
| } PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


| “MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
| ALTAR FURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED ——__ 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years 
to come. Styles for adult, inter- 
mediate and janice choirs, in 
many beautiful materials and 
colors. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Budget 
Payment Plan 120, Pulpit hes 
parel Style Book CP70, 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
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The Rev. Louis Piehl, assistant pas- 
tor of Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of the Antigo-Polar Parish and be- 
gan his pastorate March 1. He succeeds 
the Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, who has be- 
come stewardship secretary of the 
Synod of the Northwest. 


Mr. Oliver A. Rajala, senior in 
Hamma Divinity School, has accepted 
a call to Bethel Church, Cicero, Ind., 
effective upon his ordination by the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod May 19. 

Mr. Rajala has spent nine summers 
as major counselor at boys’ camps, 
supplied a Finnish congregation in 
Canada, and served a congregation at 
Marion, Ohio. He is president of the 
seminary student body. 


The Rev. William von Deben re- 
signed as pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Flushing, N. Y. His successor is the 
Rev. Karl Eberhardt, formerly asso- 
ciate pastor of All Saints Church, 
Jamaica, L. I. Pastor Eberhardt will 
continue his work as assistant chaplain 
at Queens General Hospital. 


The Rev. E. A. Wendt has resigned 
the pastorate of Gladstone Park 
Church, Chicago, IIl., to accept the call 
to Trinity Church, Des Plaines, IIL, 
where he succeeds the Rev. Paul 
Nordsiek, who has become pastor of 
Redeemer Church of Aurora, IIL. 


Children of the Church 
Leaders Meet 


THE second annual convention of the 
Leaders of the Children of the Church 
of the United Evangelical Synod of 
North Carolina was held in St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C., April 3, with 
163 leaders present. Devotions were 
conducted by the Rev. Charles A. 
Philips, chairman of the synodical 
Committee on Parish Education, and 
greetings were brought from the synod 
and the synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society by President J. L. Morgan, 
D.D., and Mrs. E. R. Trexler. Mrs. 
Mabel B. Fenner spoke at morning and 
afternoon sessions and led a discussion 
period. 

Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, synodical secre- 
tary of the Children of the Church, re- 
ported 108 active congregational groups; 
two were discontinued and two were 
added since July 1, 1942. There are, at 
present, 390 leaders and 3,529 children 
enrolled. Interest in the 1942 festivals 
exceeded expectations, and eighty- 
nine congregations participated in 
them. Total reported contributions 
were $1,687.09, an increase of $181.63 
over 1941. 

The organization became formal and 
official by the adoption of a constitu- 


tion at this convention. Under this con- 
stitution, the synodical secretary and 
treasurer are, respectively, chairman — 
and treasurer of the organization, and 
are appointed by the synod’s Commit- 
tee on Parish Education. The record- 
ing secretary is elected by the conven- 
tion. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
Chairman, Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Bear | 
Poplar; treasurer, Mrs. Maurice E. 
Miller; Salisbury; secretary, Mrs. Olin 
G. Sink, Charlotte. 

Mrs. B. S. Brown, Reporter. 


Speedway, Ind. St. Andrew’s Church, 
which was organized February 22, 1942, 
by Pastor Henry Scherer, reports con- 
sistent growth in every department 
since that date. New members have 
been received during each month of the 
congregation’s existence. Giving has 
been generous, so that the treasurer’s 
report shows all bills paid, property ac- 
quired in the amount of $1,000, and 
$250 sent to missions. 

Plans for building are ready, and the 
money is available, as soon as wartime 
priorities will permit construction. The 
congregation looks forward to the time 
when it can remove from the Speedway 
Theater, where it now gathers, to a 
building planned specifically for wor- 
ship. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
convene in First Church, Glendale, Calif., 
James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., pastor, May 10 to 
13. -The gpening service will be held ongeyy 
May 10, at 7.45 P. M., at which time the Holy 
Communion will be celebrated. } 

rwin A. Vosseler, Interim Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 24-27. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 24, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held May 10-12 in St. 
John’s Church, Anderson, Ind., the Rev. Roy 
B. Setzer Lee Communion Monday evening, 
May 10, at 7.30 o’clock. 

‘hose desiring entertainment on the Harvard 
Plan should inform the pastor loci on or before 
May 5. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-ninth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 10-12 at the First Lutheran Church, 
Cedar gia Iowa, the Rev. Paul L. Miller 
pastor. The Service of Holy Communion 
be held at the opening session Monday after- 
noon, May 10, at 4.00 o’clock. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held in First English Lutheran Church, Topeka, 
Kan., the Rev. R. E. Rangeler pastor, May 4-6. 

George L. Search, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will meet at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Howard 
A. Wessling pastor, May 18 and 19. The open- 
ing Communion Service at 9.00 A. M., May 18, 
with sermon by President Ira R. Ladd, D.D. 

Lorin L. Spenny, See. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of oe dg tet 
will meet at the Lutheran eologica 

inary, pe icdea Pa., May 25 and 26. The first 
season will be held Tuesday, May 25, at 8.30 


. M. 
The Service of Ordination and the Holy Com- 


munion will be held Wednesday afternoon at 
3.00 o’clock. 


The Lutheran 


em- 


Applicants for ordination and licensure will 
meet the Examining Committee Monday, May 
24, at 2.00 P. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Augsburg 


Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. William S. 
Avery pastor, May 10-12. Opening session at 
1.00 P..M., May 10. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Midwest 
will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Hooper, 
Nebr., the Rev. Hugo Welchert, Jr., pastor, May 
12-16. The opening Communion Service will be 
held Py 12 at 8.00 P. M. The president of 
pie tes e Rev. Herman Goede, will preach 

e sermon. Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning Monday evening, May 24, at 7.45 
o’clock, with the Communion Service. 

Delegates will register at 6.45 and record 
their intention to receive the Lord’s Supper. 
Visitors will register at the same hour. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
meet May 10-12 in First Lutheran Church, North 
Platte, Nebr., G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning May 10 as follows: Fellowship Ban- 
quet, 6.30 P. sa Confession and Holy Com- 


munion, 8.00 P. M. 
Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at 
St. Peter’s Church, 54th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, the Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Moldenke pastor, June 21-24. The convention 
will open with The Service and Holy Com- 
munion Monday evening, June 21, at 8.00 
o’clock, at St. Peter’s Church. Sessions will be 
held daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. at the 
ehurch. The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, June 23, at 8.00 o’clock. 
_All candidates for ordination and pastors de- 
siring admittance to the synod will make their 
arrangements direct with the chairman of the 
Examining Committee, the Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
aon of Ohio will be held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio, May 17-20, the Rev. 
Gerard D. Busch pastor. 

The convention will open with the Service 
of Holy Communion, Monday evening, May 17, 
at 8.00 o’clock. George W. Miley, D.D., pres- 
ident, will deliver the opening address. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in the 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, May 
5, at 10.30 A. M. All applicants for examina- 
tion for ordination and any others desiring to 
appear before the committee, are hereby re- 
quested to be present at that time. 

Henry C. Roehner, Chairman. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its an- 
nual convention in Denver, Colo., May 4-6, at 
Messiah Lutheran Church. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


_The third convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society ef the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held in Messiah Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Wednesday, May 12. This will be a 
poets there tes convention, and the first ses- 
sion will begin at 10.30 A. M. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary | of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold a special convention Wednesday, May 
5, in the Chapel of Holy Communion Church, 
22d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Henry Harms, D.D., pastor. Sessions at 10.30 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M., “For the adoption of the 
proposed revision of the Synodical Society Con- 
stitution, the election of officers and depart- 
ment secretaries, and such other business as 
may be necessary.”” Attendance at the conven- 
tion will be limited to the elected delegates to 
the biennial convention held in May 1942 
Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, Rec. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Pf estes will hold their annual spring meeting, 

ay 20, in Temple Church, 52d and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pastor. 
Sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


April 28, 1943 


The Wagner College 
One Course Study Plan 


A New Way to Go to College — 
One Course, One Month at a Time 


The Essentials of a New Idea in Education 


1. Only one course, every day, five days each week, for four 
weeks. Work in each course equivalent to semester of study 


under usual college plans. 


2. New courses every four weeks throughout year. Student 
may leave or enter at end of any four weeks’ unit. Usual 
four academic years of work may be completed in 2 years 


and 7 months. 


3. Each course—arts or science—carries four semester hours 


of credit. 


Tuition, $40.00. Room and Board, $44.00. 


Especially adapted to help students with only a few months before 
service in the armed forces. 


Meteorology, Trigonometry, Physics, Chemistry, Languages. 


Write 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


Next unit—fourth—hegins April 26 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
will be held Wednesday, May 12, in Immanuel 
Church, 57th and Christian Sts., Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Richard C. Klick pastor. Regular ses- 
sions at 2.30 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Executive Committee meeting at 1.00 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The annual convention of the Danville Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held in St. John’s Church, 11th and Pine 
Sts., Berwick, Pa., the Rev. Robert L. Herman 
pastor, Tuesday, May 11, with the Service of 
Holy Communion at 9.30 A. M. 
M. M. Enders, Sec. 


The one hundred forty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held May 3 and 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Mickley’s Pa. (two and one-half miles north 
along Seventh Street Pike, Allentown), the 
Rev. Harvey T. Sell pastor. The Sacrament of 
the Altar will be celebrated Monday, May 3, at 


10.30 A. M. Business sessions at 2.00 P. M., 
Monday, and at 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday. 


Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker will address conference, 
congregational committees and the Brotherhood 
Rally Monday at 7.30 P. M., in the interest of 
the Lutheran World Action Appeal. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Sister Christina Gleichert 


daughter of Jacob and Mary Stultz Gleichert, 
was born at Baden, Germany, January 1, 1868, 
and came to America with the family in 1874 
at the age of six years. She was baptized in 
her homeland and confirmed in the family 
church at Duncansville, Pa., by the Rev. J. W. 
Henderson. 

Coming to Baltimore, Md., she entered the 
Motherhouse as a candidate November 18, 1895, 
was accepted as a probationer February 18, 1896, 
and was consecrated January 11, 1898. She 
served as parish deaconess in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Steelton, Pa.; and in Grace Church, Baltimore, 
Md. Her labors were necessarily short in these 

arishes because of illness. She served as 

raining Sister in the Baltimore Motherhouse 


for seven years, and in 1909 she was assigned 
to Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., where she 
remained until 1920. 

She was. assigned to First Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, in September 1921. With the excep- 
tion of two occasions when it became necessary 
for her to relinquish her activities for a while 
because of health, Sister Christina continued 
part-time service at First Church until the fall 
of 1938, when at her request and on advice of 
her physician she was relieved of her respon- 
sibilities. However, her deep interest in First 
Church continued and she kept in touch with 
the work and attended the morning services as 
long as her strength permitted. 

For several months her health had been 
gradually failing. The Lord, Who had been her 
constant Refuge and Strength throughout her 
life, called her from her weakness and in- 
firmities March 24, at the age of seventy-five 
years, after a blessed ministry of forty-five 
years. 

The surviving members of the family are 
Mr. William Gleichert of Altoona, Pa., and Mr. 
John Jacob Gleichert of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Funeral services were held in the Mother- 
house Chapel Friday, March 26. The pastor, 
Dr. William A. Wade, was assisted in the serv- 
ice by Dr. M. L. Enders, pastor of First Church, 
Baltimore, who made the address. Another 
service was held in Altoona, Pa., Sunday after- 
noon, March 28. This service was in charge of 
the Rev. Paul L. Reaser, pastor of Bethany 
Church, Altoona, and the Rev. George B. Har- 
man, pastor of the Lutheran Church at Dun- 
cansville, Pa. Interment took place at Carson 
Valley Cemetery, near Altoona. 

William A. Wade. 


Flora Helga Christiansen 


daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Chris- 
tiansen of Calvary Church, Sharon, Pa., died of 
a heart ailment April 3. She was born Novem- 
ber 4, 1920, in Denbigh, Ontario, Canada, and 
came to Sharon with her parents eight years 
ago. She is survived by her B Sodeate a brother, 
Lt. E. G. Christiansen, at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland; and two sisters, Gertrude Martha of 
Burlington, and Elsie Marie, at home. 

The funeral service was held from her late 
home in Sharon, April 6, in charge of the pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, H. Reed Shepfer, 
D.D. At her own request her body was cre- 
mated and the ashes interred in the graves of 
her grandparents in Canada. 

H. Reed Shepfer. 
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A WORTHY TRIBUTE 


: | to Members in the _Armed Jorces 
Walnut 


| AN ALL-OUT GLOBAL WAR now exacts sacrifices from members of . 
| ROLL of HONOR our churches enrolled in the armed forces of our nation far beyond 
what was expected at the outset. Their increased measure of devotion { 
deserves a tribute more substantial than names on a flimsy ecard record 


Boards 


No. P-711 


No. P-311 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE—1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 


These attractive and durable 
“Roll of Honor” Boards are de- 
signed to serve as worthy trib- 
utes. Well constructed and 


‘beautifully finished, they are 


equal to any and superior to 
most boards of this nature. 


STYLES 


No. P-011—Medium beveled sides and 
bottom edges. 


No. P-211—Plastic wood ornamenta- 
tion at top, medium beveled side 
and bottom edges. 


No. P-311—Heavy solid walnut scroll 
roll top and bottom, full beveled 
side edges finished in gold bronze 
tone. 


No. P-711—Heavy solid walnut scroll 
roll sides, full beveled top and bot- 
tom edges finished in gold bronze 
tone. 


Our stock of these styles is quite limited 
and subject to prior sale. When ordering 
indicate second choice. 


No. P-211 


COLUMBIA 


roll and more specific than stars on a service banner. | 


Made of heavy five-ply panel 
board (% in. stock), walnut 
veneer face, with decorative de-- 
tail of plastic wood in durable - 
gold-toned finish. A quality board 
serving the purpose most accept- 
ably for the duration or longer. — 


PRICES 

No. Size Price Names* 
P-011 22in.x 30in. $15.50 

P-011 22 in. x 42 in. 19.50 132 
P-211 22 in. x 24 in. 17.00 72 
P-211 22 in. x 36 in. 21.50 100 
P-311 22 in. x 24 in. 22.00 52 
P-311 22 in. x 36 in. 25.00 16 
P-711 30 in. x 25 in. 27.50 

P-711 30 in. x 36 in. 33.50 140 


Delivery Extra 


*NAME PLATES EXTRA and supplied ~ 
UNATTACHED — Gilt lettered lacquer 
surfaced Walnut tone card, with gold- 
leaf beveled edges (size % in. x 3% in). 

Price Complete with Name (limited 
to 23 letters)—Ordered with Plaque, 
20c each; ordered later, 12 or more, 25c 
each; less than 12, 30c each. 


(Name capacity noted is based on spacing — 
name plates 14 inch apart vertically, witha 
25-30 per cent increase possible by placing — 
edge to edge.) 3 


GOLD TONE STARS—$1.00 a dozen. 


No. P-011 


PITTSBURGH 


